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PREFACE 



The central and integrating element in the professional education 
of teachers is the professional practice itself, that is, teaching. Many 
reasons can be advanced in support of this proposition. Not the least of 
these is the potential of this focus for enlisting a student’s personal 
identification, early in his preparation, with a professional practice 
and the consequent power of such identification s s a motivating force. 

Close association with teaching and teachers can cause a student to raise 
important questions, to sense disequilibrium, to recognize need for 
knowledge and skill, and to feel a growing commitment to excellence in 
his chosen profession. His questions, his awareness, and his feelings 
can be important ingredients in his motivation to pursue knowledge relevant 
to his growing understanding of the professional practice. Encounter with 
teachers and teaching, while he is engaged in study of teaching, can 
increase his sensitivity to differentiation in style, verily his observa- 
tion of dimensions of professional practice that are relatively common to 
all, and contribute to his impatience to develop his own uniqueness as a 
teacher. Adequately designed and conducted, study of teaching can have as 
a major outcome the student's commitment to continuing scholarship in the 
study of his own practice as a professional. Few outcomes would seem to 
merit greater priority. 



A professional program with study of teaching at its center neces- 
sitates laboratories where many and diverse opportunities are presented 
for examination of teaching and matters relevant to it* Laboratories may 
be simulated as well as real; they may be in schools, college s/universities, 
or elsewhere. A student may engage in general observation of practice as 
well as close examination of his own and others' behavior; he may study 
both the art and the science of teaching and their interrelationship* Some 
laboratories may function primarily as centers for the discovery and 
verification of knowledge; others may be utilized chiefly for the dis- 
semination of what is already known. 

Today the use of laboratories by students of teaching is severely 
limited. It is not uncommon to find a professional program in which the 
student's exposure to laboratory-type study is confined to student teach- 
ing, and often this exposure is provided more to allow a student to demon- 
strate his teaching ability than to engage him in study of teaching. Cur- 
rent conceptions of professional laboratories, if they may be inferred 
from practice, are inadequate for programs that make study of teaching the 
organizing and integrating focus of professional preparation. 

If students in education are to focus much of their study on teach- 
ing and if important parts of this study are to be carried on in labora- 
tories, staffing these laboratories with competent professionals is essen- 
tial. Guiding a young person in his development of a deep and meaningful 
concept of teaching, helping him to analyze the many facets of teaching, 
encouraging his expression in his own teaching behavior of what he is as a 
person, and providing him with sources and resources pertinent to his 
questions and to his efforts to understand and improve ’his teaching 
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behavior — these are tasks that demand professional expertise. 

As students* opportunities to study teaching in a laboratory setting 
have been limited in the past by prevailing concepts of student teaching 
as the central (and often the only) laboratory experience, so they have 
also been limited by reason of inadequate supervision in the laboratory. 
Neither the time nor the expertise has been available to cooperating or 
supervising teachers to enable them to perform their roles with excellence. 
It can be predicted with reasonable confidence that the matter of time will 
be resolved with greater partnership betxreen colleges and schools in 
teacher education, with more attention to specialized career opportunities 
in teaching, and with growing awareness of the impact of laboratory experi- 
ences on students of teaching. Also, money can buy time, and greater 
financial resources will become available for this aspect of teacher educa- 
tion. Lack of expertise in working with students in professional labora- 
tories is quite another matter, however. The fact is that too little 
is known about this expertise. 

The series of three monographs, of which this is the first, is 
intended to contribute to knowledge about this expertise and how it may 
be acquired. The present monograph sets the stage through examination 
of the current and predicted nature of professional laboratory experiences 
in the education of teachers. It reports some exploratory studies of the 
teaching behavior of persons supervising in laboratories and concludes 
with a consideration of the status of knowledge with regard to supervisory 
behavior in professional laboratories. The second monograph presents a 
theoretical basis for determining tfiat is known about the teaching behavior 
of supervisory personnel and the findings from application of a 
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retroduetive method in determining the status of knowledge in the field. 

It concludes with recommendations on the further development of a middle 
range theory of teaching by supervisors. Finally, the third monograph of 
the series advances proposals on the graduate specialized preparation of 
supervisors for work in teacher education laboratories. 

Contributions to the series represent the work of a group of pro- 
fessional educators now located in different institutions of higher educa- 
tion but each of whom recently completed his doctoral dissertation at 
Teachers College, Columbia University and was sponsored by the editor of 
the series. Authors are identified with their contributions in each 
monograph. 

The series is addressed to teacher educators in school and university 
settings who assume responsibility for the guidance of students in their 
study of teaching. It is hoped that the monographs will stimulate con- 
tinued effort to bring to bear on problems of teaching in laboratories a 
scientific mode of investigation. Classroom teachers engaged in advanced 
graduate preparation for work as supervisors in professional laboratories 
should profit from giving consideration to the content. The publications 
should be useful to graduate professors who plan and conduct programs 
designed to assist their students in development of expertise as super- 
visors in professional laboratories. 

Margaret Lindsey 
September 1 , 1969 
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Chapter I 

PROFESSIONAL LABORATORY EXPERIENCES IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION— 1970 
Margaret Lindsey 

The nature of professional laboratory experiences in teacher 
education during the next decade is being determined in large measure by 
conditions obseryable today. This chapter identifies a few of these con- 
ditions that have an integral and significant influence on professional 
preparation of teachers and notes some of their implications. Vfoat will 
be required, if the full potential of professional laboratory experiences 
is to be achieved in teacher education, is then considered. 

Some Determinants of the Nature and Scope of 
Professional Laboratory Experiences 

Contemporary developments, some resulting from availability of 
new knowledge and others representing a return to formerly held notions 
now understood more fully, make necessary a re-examination of the setting 
that gives purpose and direction to professional laboratory experience in 
the education of teachers. Modifications in purposes, programs, and 
organization of educational institutions at all levels are clearly 
discernable. 
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Reformulated Objectives of Schooling 

Instructional objectives have a one-to-one relationship to 
definition of teacher roles and of the abilities required if those roles 
are to be performed with competence. Bloom and his associates presented 
a detailed analysis of objectives in the cognitive domain in 1956. 1 They 
classified intellectual skills and emphasized the importance of seeking to 
promote in pupils the higher levels of these skills— synthesis, applica- 
tion, and evaluation. In 1961 the Educational Policies Commission 
published its second statement on the purposes of American Education. 

The purpose which runs through and strengthens all other 
educational purposes— the common thread of education— is 
the development of the ability to think. This is the cen- 
tral purpose to which the school must be oriented if it is 
to acoomplish either its traditional tasks or those newly 
accentuated by recent changes in the world. To say that 
it is central is not to say that it is the sole purpose or 
in all circumstances the most important purpose, but that 
it must be a pervasive concern in the work of the school. 

Many agencies contribute to achieving educational objec- 
tives, but this particular objective will not be generally 
attained unless the school focuses on it. In. this context, 
therefore, the development of every student's rational 
powers must be recognized as centrally important. 

This statement was in concert with many other pronouncements and 
activities growing out of re-examination of the objectives of instruc- 
tion. Contemporarily, renewed attention was being given to inductive 



^Benjamin S. Bloom (ed.), Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: 
Handbook I— Cognitive Domain (New Yorks David McKay Company, Inc., 
1956); and David R. Krathwohl et al. . Taxonomy of Educational Objec- 
tives: Handbook H— Affective Domain (New York: David McKay Company, 

Inc. , 1964). 

Educational Policies Commission, The Central Purpose of American 
Education (Washington, D.C.s National Education Association, 1961), 
p. 12. (The first statement was published by the Commission in 1938*) 
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methods; widespread activities were going forward on definition of the 
several disciplines and their structure? psychologists were gaining 
important new insights on the individual, personal nature of learning, 
especially concept development? and the outcomes of schooling were being 
subjected to critical examination. 

Convergence of these and other developments resulted in a recasting 
of instructional objectives characterized by movement away from what is to 
be learned to an objective of learning how to learn? away from acquisition 
of isolated facts to an objective of understanding the key concepts, the 
organizing structure of a discipline, and gaining control over its methods 
of inquiry? away from ability to memorize and recall to an objective of 
acquiring attitudes, skills, and knowledge that enable rational approaches 
to confrontations with personal, economic, social, and political problems. 

A marked differentiation between stated objectives for levels of 
education, frequently characteristic of the past, began to disappear. 

The kinds of objectives indicated above are appropriate for every level 
of education, from pre-school programs through graduate universities. 

As enunciated by the Educational Policies Commission, it is these objec- 
tives that provide direction and continuity for instruction at all levels 
and in all areas. 

Implications of new instructional objectives for teacher education 
programs are too many to be detailed here. However, an illustration may 
serve to elucidate the meaning of new objectives for professional 
laboratory experiences. The body of knowledge about teaching has key 
concepts around which it can be organized; a definable group of key 
questions provides direction for verification and discovery of knowledge 
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relevant to the field; and there are methods of inquiry, some general and 
others unique, particularly appropriate to the field. Hence, it can be 
argued that the central purpose of the student’s participation in 
laboratory experience is to discover, to verify, and to test the meaning 
of key concepts about teaching and to do this by using those modes of 
inquiry appropriate to the field. If a student is to grasp the meaning of 
key concepts, he must work with those concepts; if he is to gain control 
over methods of inquiry, he must use those methods. In like manner, if 
he is to develop ability to take a rational approach to decision-making 
as a teacher, he must have opportunity to make decisions ; he must practice 
a process of defining problems, collecting and analyzing pertinent data, 
hypothesizing consequences, testing hunches, and appraising results of his 
behavior. And, if he is to develop intellectual skills of synthesis, 
application, and evaluation, he must be required to use these skills. 

That a laboratory situation can and should provide the conditions that 
facilitate a student’s having these kinds of experience is unquestionable. 

Knowledge as a Basis for 
Decisions in Teacher Education 

Education is taking on a new character as a field of study. One 
aspect of this new character is a persistent demand that decisions on 
program, instruction, and organization be based on verified knowledge. 

In teacher education the present demand for validated and verified 
knowledge arises in part from a lack of confidence in past decisions that 
rested on untested hunches or on uncritical transfer of propositions from 
one field to another. 

Certainly scientific inquiry is not the only mode appropriate to 
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analytical study of education. Yet, it is essential that education be 
studied in such ways as to produce valid and reliable predictions about 
cause -effect relationships. The difficulties and inadequacies of earlier 
studies and of the still unsolved problems in researching important ques- 
tions are recognized. However, it is significant that variables assumed 
to be worthy of study are now being defined and described, and hunches 
about relationships among them are being subjected to empirical tests. 

As a result of such tests propositions are emerging which allow reason- 
able confidence in predictions based upon them. 

A good deal of what is now done in the laboratory component of 
teacher education programs, including student teaching, is based on 
generalizations that are assumed to be valid. Little evidence is avail- 
able to date on the validity and reliability of these assumptions. For 
example: it appears to be assumed that the amount of time a student 

spends in a laboratory (usually a classroom) has a direct positive relation- 
ship to the quality and quantity of his learning? that a teacher judged by 
his supervisors as an excellent classroom practitioner is therefore an 
excellent teacher educator in the role of supervisor of student teachers; 
that if a student shows ability to verbalize educational principles, he 
will therefore behave in terms of those principles while teaching in the 
classroom; that if a student is reasonably successful as a student teacher, 
he will therefore be successful on his own and without sustained guidance 
during his early years of teaching; that all students require the same 
time and experience in becoming competent beginning teachers. Such 
assumptions, and many others that could be identified, are now being 
examined with greater care, with more efficiency, and by more persons than 
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ever in the past. Evidence already accruing from these examinations 
suggests that many ideas, formerly held as unshakable, must be open to 
question. 

As findings from current and future studies, testing assumptions 
and discovering new relationships relevant to provisions for laboratory 
experience, are verified and subjected to field examination, increased 
knowledge will be available for use in planning and conducting programs. 
Precisely what these findings will imply for specific practice remains to 
be seen. There are, however, some general and pervading implications of 
import in considering the future of professional laboratory experiences. 
Some of these are significant for the laboratory and the persons working 
in it. 

Study of Teaching 

Until quite recently there had been little direct study of teach- 
ing either by scholars in education or by students in training. Former 
investigations of teaching actually focused for the most part on teacher 
characteristics and teacher effectiveness. Only in limited ways did 
researchers examine teacher behavior. Of course, not all that needs to 
be learned about teaching can be found by direct focus on behavior of 
teachers while teaching. It is clear now, however, that teaching behavior 
can be defined and described, that such behavior can be studied in its own 
right, and that study of teaching behavior can yield significant findings. 

A recent publication reviews some of the popular studies of 
teaching and, in connection with each review, proposals are presented 
on ” Implications for Improved Teacher Education.” A sampling of some of 
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these implications will serve to illustrate the kinds of contribution 
studies of teaching can be expected to make to programs of professional 
laboratory experiences. 

. • . Smith's work could be used as an analytical instrument 
to assess the teaching behavior of preservice students. The 
preservice teacher could teach a single concept to a limited 
number of students. His instruction could then be followed 
by analysis of a tape to determine the degree of his success 
in teaching a concept. After the analysis, some reteaching 
could occur with appropriate corrective measures. • • • The 
analysis aspect of this work could occur in the usual methods 
courses or perhaps could find its way into a theory and 
laboratory course on teaching.^- 

• • • Focusing, extending, and lifting within the three 
major cognitive processes are important functions for the 
teacher. Care should be taken when working with the prospec- 
tive teachers in this area. They need sufficient time and 
practice and must experiment with formulating open-ended 
questions and developing appropriate sequences during their 
teacher preparation work.2 

. . • Theoretical analyses of teaching are as important as 
theories of learning and should be developed alongside 
learning theories rather than inferred from them. 3 

. • • the system (Flanders) is an analytical tool for 
describing and analyzing the kinds of verbal interaction 
that take place between the teacher and his students. 

• • • and some attention should be given to its use for 
and in programs of teacher education. 

Although he and his associates were concerned primarily 
vdth research rather than with prescription of practice, 
there are a variety of implications arising from Bellack's 
work because of the basic descriptive nature of the investi- 
gation. First of all, his system of analysis is highly 
developed and can therefore be used as an analytic tool by 
preservice students to ascertain the kinds of linguistic 
behavior occurring in a regular classroom or in some simu- 
lated or laboratory setting. 5 



American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, Conceptual 
Models in Teacher Education , ed. John R. Verduin, Jr. (Washington, D.C.i 
The Association, 196?) * P* 1^» 



^Ibid . , p. 25« ^Ibid . , p. 31 • Ibid . , pp. 40—41. ^Jbid . , p. 52* 
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Further comment on current research on teaching is unwarranted here. 
(Detailed consideration of this research appears in Chapter H.) The 
point to be understood here is that studies of teaching, as going forward 
now, provide new foci, new methods, and new tools that are already finding 
expression and use in the laboratories of teacher education. Although 
there appears to be need for caution against transferring research tools 
and methods to pedagogical purposes, it is nonetheless clear that both 
classroom and laboratory experiences of future teachers will be modified 
to take into account the growing body of knowledge about teaching behavior 
and the increasingly effective modes of collecting and analyzing data on 
teaching behavior. 



j Re-definition of Teacher Education 

j Current developments suggest a re-definition of certain notions 

j about teacher education. Traditionally, the line between pre service and 

] 

j in-service teacher education has been arbitrary and distinct. For the 

j most part, college and university personnel have assumed responsibility 

| for preparation of a young person during his college years and have abruptly 

l 

j ceased concern for his welfare once he was placed in his first year of 

! teaching. At this point, school personnel have taken over responsibility. 

I The gap created between preservice preparation and first years of teaching 

t 

| has long been recognized as undesirable. 

1 If, in addition to being liberally educated persons, teachers are 

i 

l to be scholars who are predisposed toward and capable of scientific 

f 

| inquiry into their work, four years of post-high school education are 

f‘ clearly not enough. But the answer is not to be found in merely increasing 
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the,number of years required in college prior to taking on responsible 
teaching assignments. What is called for is a continuous program in 
study of teaching* and related matters* fVom the time of decision to go 
into teaching as a career to the final years of practice. In this sense, 
"teacher education" is a process that continues as long as a person is 
engaged in professional practice. 

When, in a teacher’s development* it can be predicted with confi- 
dence that he is able to and will assume responsibility for his own con- 
tinued professional growth* he should be granted tenure and awarded 
appropriate status. His environment should include a range of oppor- 
tunities f*om which he can select those best suited to his interests and 
needs. Up until that time, however, he should be involved in a planned 
and systematic program of teacher education. In this sense, the term 
"pre service teacher education" becomes obsolete, and "teacher education" 
refers to preparation for teaching that extends from early in the col- 
legiate years to the granting of tenure as a professional practitioner. 
"Pre-tenure teacher education" is thus more appropriate.^* 

Acceptance of the latter definition of teacher education has sig- 
nificant implications for programs of laboratory experiences. Such pro- 
grams will have to be viewed as continuing through the early years of 
teaching. Marked distinctions now present between pre-student teaching 
experiences, student teaching, and internship teaching will need to be 
eradicated. The corps of persons who assume major responsibilities for 

4his point of view has ?.ong been advocated. See, for example* 
National Education Association, National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, New Horizons for the Teaching Profession 
(Washington, D.C.j The Association, 1961). 









the guidance of novices In the profession will have to be drawn from both 
schools and colleges* These persons will have to work as partners In the 
enterprise, partners whose work Is equal In quality but different in kind. 
Regulatory measures affecting licensing of both novices and those who work 
with then will need to be devised. Specialized preparation will be 
required if college and school members of the corps of teacher educators 
are to function optimally. New arrangements to provide tine and resources 
for concentrated study by students of teaching and by their teachers will 
be needed. 

In addition to modifying the definition of teacher education so as 
to extend both upward and downward vertically, the contemporary scene 
makes dear a need to re-emphasize extension horizontally. The term 
"teacher education" Is still employed by some to refer to the professional 
sequence, or to those parts of the total program generally oonducted by 
schools and departments of eduoatlon. Such use of the term is misleading, 
if not completely erroneous. For example, teaching strategies and tactics 
are integrally related to the nature of the discipline being dealt with. 
Hence study of a discipline by a prospective teacher should contribute 
not only to his oontrol over the key principles and methods of that 
discipline but also to Ids developing ooncepts of teaching those principles 
and methods to the young. Objectives of general education encompass out- 
comes that are critical for future teachers, and without achieving those 
objective a person can hardly be said to be ready to teach at any level 
of education. Specific stuty of teaching as the oore of the professional 
sequence both profits from and contributes to study In general education 
and In specialized fields. Hence, the eduoatlon of teachers Is carried 
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forward not alone in the professional component but in the other components 
as well. 

Earlier reference was made to instructional objectives. It was 
suggested then that objectives being advanced as important at the lower 
levels of education are equally relevant at higher levels and in teacher 
education. One of the clear implications of these new instructional 
objectives in teacher education is a shift from programs to prepare 
technicians to programs designed to prepare professionals* a shift from 
emphasis on practice in use of techniques and devices to emphasis on 
intellectual activities of analyzing, diagnosing, hypothesizing, testing, 
searching, synthesizing, applying, evaluating— abilities essential to the 
fundamental task of decision making. This shift in emphasis is also part 
of an observable re-definition of teacher education. Implications of 
this shift for professional laboratory experiences are obvious. 

The Teacher as Member of a Team 

In ever so many ways, teachers of the future will be working as 
members of teams i teams of peers who plan and conduct programs for large 
groups of youngsters* teams of workers with differentiated functions and 
status who combine efforts to assist pupils in a single classroom* teams 
of various specialists who join in investigations and research. Implica- 
tions of the increasing utilization of teams in schools are numerous and 
range widely in their potential impact. There are, however, some major 
implications for the future of professional laboratory experiences. 

In one sense, traditional student teaching programs might have 
provided for students and their supervising teachers excellent 
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opportunities to develop the behaviors essential to team membership. 

Team spirit and teamwork have always been necessary if these two persons 
were to provide appropriate educational opportunity for pupils and for 
each other. Although the importance of teamwork has always been recog- 
nized, almost no attention has been given to analysis of its properties 
and to deliberate development of behaviors needed in team situations. 
Review of the problems and difficulties in situations where various team 
organizations have been employed in schools reveals that team members are 
quite unprepared to assume roles they must assume, roles that are differ- 
ent ftom those demanded of the teacher who works alone with a group of 
pupils in a self-contained classroom. Clearly professional laboratory 
experiences should provide opportunity for all concerned to give needed 
emphasis to team membership and teamwork, to identify more precisely 
roles and functions, and to develop in specific terms competencies essen- 
tial to productive teamwork. 

Another way in which new concepts in staffing schools and class- 
rooms will have direct influence on laboratory experiences is that 
personnel in the laboratory situation will be multiple rather than single. 
The scope and sequence of the future teacher's experience in this setting 
will of necessity take on new and different dimensions. He may move 
upward in a status hierarchy of team members, as he proceeds with his 
teacher education. He may become a member of a peer team and gradually 
develop the peer relationship. He may attach to specialized functions 
or special curriculum areas for intensive study. 

Laboratories are destined to have a range of personnel, beyond 
classroom teachers, working in them. College professors and school- 



attached people with specialized functions are likely to be active in 
the setting where the student engages in laboratory experience. Addition 
of such persons makes more complex the nature of the team and the diversity 
of activities taking place in the laboratory. The student will, in one 
way or another at different points in his preparation, be involved with 
these college professors and other specialists as team members. Indeed, 
some of his most important experiences will be had with teams of this 
nature • 

Although major emphasis will continue to be focused on providing 
experiences that help a student, progress toward confidence and competence 
as sole responsible agent in a self-contained classroom, programs of 
laboratory experiences will need to include plans for inducting the novice 
into this team setting and preparing him for making maximum contribution 
as a team member. 

Technology and the Education of Teachers 

Today there can be no question about the significance of technologi- 
cal developments for teacher education. Potential contributions of 
electronics to all parts of the program are still beyond imagination. 

In reality and in concrete ways, however, the availability of new elec- 
tronic devices offers means for making vast changes and important improve- 
ments in programs of professional laboratory experiences. 

One of the most important activities of the student and others in 
the professional laboratory is observing, recording, and analyzing 
behavior — pupil behavior, teacher behavior (their own and others*) , and 
the interaction of teachers and pupils. Supervising teachers have long 
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assumed responsibility for describing and analyzing student teachers' 
behavior; students at all levels of preparation have long been asked to 
observe, record, and analyze pupil and teacher behavior. It must be 
admitted that, while desirable outcomes were sought, very often the 
observing, recording, and analyzing of behavior by both students and 
teachers suffered tragically from inadequacy of focus, from lack of 
objectivity in recording, and from superficial techniques of analysis. 

But current developments in research are beginning to provide precise 
foci for both observing and analyzing behavior.^ Electronics provide 
the means for recording, storing, and retrieving data. 

Many experiences that formerly required a student's presence in 
the laboratory classroom can now be provided through the tube. Important 
stages in a student's discovering or testing his own ways of dealing with 
teaching situations, formerly almost exclusively a part of student teach- 
ing, can now be confronted in simulated settings, where the student's 
behavior can be electronically recorded, played back immediately for 
analysis, and where he can make immediate sequential attempts to test 
planned modifications in his behavior. 

Some important questions need to be considered by those who plan 
programs of laboratory experiences, simply because electronic devices are 
available. What is it that students can best accomplish in simulated 
situations? What is the potential transfer of learning from simulated 
situations to real situations? What degree of emphasis should be put on 



^■For a comprehensive overview, see Anita Simon (ed.), Mirrors for 
Behavior (Philadelphia; Center for the Study of Teaching, Temple 
University, I968). 
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detailed analytical approaches to analysis of behavior that has been 
recorded? To what extent should students in preparation be expected to 
master use of complex systems of analysis, systems developed primarily 
for re sear di purposes? If it can be anticipated that students will gain 
considerable competence as teachers before undertaking what has been 
called in the past student teaching, what should be the nature of their 
experiences in the classroom with groups of pupils and v&ien should these 
experiences occur in the program? 

Another category of questions relates to the competence of those 
who work with students at the several levels of teacher education. 
Particularly important here are questions concerning the needed prepara- 
tion of school personnel if they are to be able appropriately to use 
technology in working with students and beginning teachers. 

Still another set of questions arises from consideration of the 
placement of equipment for use by students in teacher education. In this 
area it may be profitable for teacher educators to examine how those in 
medical education have dealt with these questions. Schools of medicine 
seldom establish separate laboratories in order to provide professional 
experience for students. They tend more to utilize the hospital setting, 
making provisions within it for special equipment and opportunities. It 
is doubtful that education can afford the setting up of laboratories in 
colleges and universities that duplicate laboratories that ought to be an 
integral part of every school. Even if each such duplication could be 
afforded, it is doubtful that it is wise. 

It is difficult to separate the current research on teaching fi*om 
the utilization of electronic devices, as both developments impinge upon 



programs of laboratory experiences. The former depends in important ways 
upon the latter ; and the latter appears to be exploited more for research 
purposes than for instructional purposes. With the urgent demand for 
empirically tested knowledge, and all the forces in the educational 
setting in colleges and universities that put priority on research, 
there is high potential for unwise and indiscriminant use of both research 
and electronics in the pedagogical situation. Without question, there is 
substantial overlap in benefits that can be derived by students from 
their participation in activities designed to produce knowledge and those 
designed more specifically to assist students in the acquisition of 
knowledge and skills. Danger seems to lurk, however, in situations 
where researchers "use" students and programs to accomplish their own 
ends in knowledge production and do not give priority to teaching when 
such priority is essential to students' acquisition of knowledge. 

Individualization in Teacher Education Programs 

Ultimately what is hoped for as the outcome of a teacher education 

program is a person who finds satisfying self-expression in his individual, 

personal style of encounter with others in the teaching act. In his 

editorial in a special issue of the Saturday Review on "The New 

Computerized Age," Cousins comments I 

The essential problem of man in a computerized age remains 
the same as it has always been. That problem is not solely 
how to be more productive, more comfortable, more content, 
but how to be more sensitive, more sensible, more propor- 
tionate, more alive. 



The reason these matters are important in a computerized age 
is that there may be a tendency to mistake data for wisdom. 
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just as there has always been a tendency to confuse logic 

with values, and intelligence with insight. 

Cousins is calling attention to the danger that lurks in an over-emphasis 
on or misuse of the miracles of an electronic age. For those responsible 
for professional laboratory experiences, the message needs to be taken 
quite seriously. Beware of focus on the scientific that loses sight of 
the humanistic in teaching. Look out for strategies and tactics that may 
suffocate the individual. Guard against neglecting the fundamental import 
of values and wisdom in efforts to support logic and to base all operations 
on factual data. 

If a student is to be valued for >diat he is and can become, his 
individual, personal style will need to be nurtured deliberately by those 
who work closely with him over a period of time. As Combs 2 and others 
have suggested, there are definable ways of nurturing the person in the 
student, of protecting and encouraging his individuality. 

Problems associated with providing for individualization in 
laboratory experiences are numerous. Partially they are inherent in the 
course-credit-class syndrome that dominates higher education. Some are 
rooted in the bigness, the mass production, and the general depersonaliza- 
tion in many colleges. Others result from. interpretation of degree and 
certification requirements. Whatever the problems, arising l>om whatever 
sources, and whatever their magnitude, ways must be found to provide more 

^•Norman Cousins, "The Computer and the Poet," Saturday Review , 

July 23, 1966, p. 42. 

2 Arthur Combs, The Professional Education of Teachers (Boston, 
Mass.* Allyn and Bacon, 1965). — 



adequate opportunity than is now available for each individual to progress 
at his own rate and style in becoming a teacher. 

It is possible to conceive of the laboratory as a place where 
people, things, and ideas are present and where activities of many sorts 
are in progress. Planned sequences of various kinds of experience would 
be readily available, and each student would be guided carefully in 
progression from one level to another. Some students would quite quickly 
initiate experimental projects with groups of pupils ; others might not 
take such initiative until much later. Some would engage over a con- 
siderable period of time in dyadic and small group situations, \iiile 
others proceeded to work with groups of class size. Some would begin 
systematic analysis of their own behavior almost immediately; others 
might postpone this activity until a later time. Some would begin to 
test their own ideas about the organization of content for instruction, 
while others were still quite dependent in this respect. And some would 
make great leaps, thus bypassing planned interim experiences. In such a 
setting, the range of activities would encompass both the cognitive and 
the affective, both the normative and the personal, individual dimensions 
of teaching. 

Reference to personal style brings to mind the significance of the 
art of teaching. While witnessing the volume of research and experimenta- 
tion now in process on the science of teaching, it is sobering to note 
that inquiries into the art of teaching, into personal styles of teaching 
behavior, into the affective dimensions of a teaching-learning environment 
are conspicuous by their negligible number. Witness the training programs 
for student teachers that focus on their scientific analysis of their 



teaching behavior. But note the relatively rare existence of similar 
programs that focus on sensitivity, perception, and feeling. For a long 
time, literature on student teaching and other laboratory experiences has 
paid homage to the principle of individual differences and admonished 
teacher educators to take this principle into account more adequately. 

The admonition has had too little effect. 

Only a few of the determinants that might have been selected for 
consideration have been identified here. Certainly many others might 
have been selected. For example* current, delayed attention to 
specialized educational opportunities for the disadvantaged child 
(whether located in an urban, suburban, or rural area? vAiether the dis- 
advantage is rooted in social, ethnic, racial, or economic conditions) 
clearly dictates modifications in professional programs to prepare 
teachers for schools populated by such pupils. Contracts being developed 
botween teacher groups and boards of education, contracts that set limits 
on teacher activities and use of time, create conditions heretofore not 
encountered in making arrangements between schools and colleges for 
laboratory experiences. Disappearance of the single -pur pose institution 
and the consequent placement of teacher education in competition with 
other programs in larger, multipurpose institutions, while resulting in 
major advantages for students in teacher education, sometimes make more 
difficult and complex the task of planning and conducting adequate programs 
of laboratory experiences. 
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Laboratories in Teacher Education 



It is difficult to imagine a program to prepare professional 
practitioners without laboratories where the professional practice can 
be studied and experienced by the student. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that laboratories of all kinds are emerging. 



Educational Laboratories 

There are demonstration laboratories, experimental laboratories, 
learning laboratories, research and development laboratories, educational 
laboratories. There are laboratories in schools; others in colleges and 
universities. There are laboratories removed from direct association 
with either schools or universities. There are local, state, regional, 
and proposed national laboratories. And there is a persisting, though 
slight, emphasis on the schools as laboratories in which research and 
experimentation should flourish. 

Note the differences in laboratories suggested by the following* 

In discussing "the definition and reallocation of school and 

university roles in training teachers" Shaplin states* 

Clearly the colleges and universities are best fitted to 
provide the teaching, the libraries, the laboratories t 
and the climate of thought in which mature minds can 
develop. The university is best prepared to undertake 
basic inquiry, to formulate and design research studies 
aimed at answering fundamental questions in education 
though the studies may be carried out in the schools . ^ 

Wiles, presenting his ideas about "The Teachers We Need," says* 



ljudson Shaplin, "Practice in Teaching," Teacher Education * 

A Reappraisal t Elmer Smith, editor (Urbana, Illinois* Phi Delta Kappa, 
1966) , p. 20. (Italics not in original.) 



We need to develop ways for building the. college of educa- 
tion program around laboratories devoted to the investiga- 
tion of the school program— laboratories in tfiich the 
teaching staff of the college conduct or participate in 
research activities which will increase their understand- 
ing and give them greater assurance for making statements 
about teaching, learning, and the school program. The 
laboratories must also provide experiences for students 
so that they will see themselves as investigators in the 
process of education.* 

Psychiatrist Kubie suggests! 

This is precisely what we need in education: research 

schools to parallel research hospitals . The best schools 
of tomorrow will be the schools which carry on daily 
basic research in every detail of the education process, 
schools with observation chambers and recording equipment, 
schools with research staffs, schools with at least as 
many professionals as students. There must be research 
scientists in education working beside the general practi- 
tioners of education, just as there are research scientists 
in medicine working beside the practitioners, each learning 
from the other. ^ 

Reporting on "A Model of a Cooperative Resource Demonstration Center” 

Corrigan says* 

The Center will provide a resource for university and 
city school personnel to meet for pre-service and 
in-service education programs, and through its television 
network and other communication avenues, bring the 
resources of the Center to and from other city schools, 
local industry, museums and libraries, and the University. 

It will also offer opportunity for researchers, graduate 
students and University faculty members to participate 
with city school personnel in some of the significant 
research that needs to be undertaken for improving urban 
education. It is hoped that this Center will serve as a 



^Kimball Wiles, "The Teachers We Need," Journal of Teacher 
Education , 17*262-268, Summer, 1966. (Italics not in original.) 



^Lawrence S. Kubie, "Research in Protecting Preconscious Functions 
in Education," paper presented. Mimeographed. (Italics not in original.) 
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model system, as part of a program to help a large city 
attack the problems of urban education .1 

Shaplin speaks of laboratories in the university, where basic 
inquiry is carried on* He suggests that some studies may use the schools, 
but these will be formulated and designed by university personnel. In 
this sense, the school may be a source of data and school personnel may 
become subjects in studies. It can reasonably be assumed here that 
Shaplin is referring to the production of knowledge relevant to educa- 
tional questions. 

Although Wiles is not explicit on details, it appears that he is 
talking about regular schools as laboratories where both college teachers 
and students might be active. Kubie, on the other hand, seems clearly to 
be talking about specialized schools, set apart from others because they 
are centers for scientific inquiry. Relationship of these selected 
research centers to other schools and to universities can be inferred 
from relationships that usually prevail between research hospitals, 
other hospitals, and schools of medicine. 

In Corrigan’s plan it is explicitly stated that some research will 
be carried on by university professors, but it is also made clear that 
pre- and in-service teachers might work side by side with other school and 
university personnel, and in addition, other specialists from the community. 
These four and many other types of research laboratories will be 



1 American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, Committee 
on Studies, Subcommittee on School-College Relationships in Teacher 
Education, Cooperative Structures in School-College Relationships for 
Teacher Education , Brooks Smith and Patrick J. Jonnson, editors ~~ 
(Washington, D.C.s The Association, 19 ^ 5 ), p. 91 * 
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j needed in advancing knowledge in education. Experience of three and 

four decades ago, however, should serve to caution against certain 
! dangers. For example, sharp distinctions between the production of 

i knowledge through basic scientific inquiry in university laboratories and 

j production of knowledge through scientific inquiry in practical settings 

| 

(schools) would seem to be unwise. Similarly, previous experience does 
j not augur well for sharp distinctions between selected research-oxperi- 

t mental schools and regular schools. Earlier distinctions of these kinds 

i surely contributed to the slow pace of dissemination and utilization of 

j research findings ; to unfruitful relationships between behavioral scientists 

j and educators; to unproductive relationships between schools and colleges. 

Furthermore, such distinctions did not help young people preparing to 

r 

1 teach to acquire the notion that teachers had responsibility for con- 

| tinuous inquiry into their work; rather, they may have contributed to 

j? 

| students' feeling that all responsibility for advancing knowledge about 

■ problems and practices in education belonged to university professors, 

I 

Too often this feeling was accompanied by disdain for research and theory 
on the part of practitioners and by equal disdain for practical considera- 
tions on the part of researchers and theorists. 

The School as Laboratory 

A good many teacher educators, as well as supervisory and adminis- 
trative personnel in schools, believe that classroom teachers should be 
able to carry on some research activities, A few educators have gone so 

far as to suggest that fundamental research in education in the future 

f 

\ will be done in classrooms and schools and will be done by school personnel, 

r 
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particularly teachers. No one would seriously propose that all the 
needed research could or would be done by practitioners or in classrooms. 
But there are persuasive reasons why much research will be designed and 
carried out by teachers and their colleagues in school settings. First, 
if present proposed programs in which preservice students get experience 
in analytical study of their teaching, in participating in research 
projects of various sorts, in having specialized preparation in research 
methodologies, and in learning by appropriate methods of inquiry are even 
in some measure effective, we may reasonably expect that as classroom 
teachers they will sustain their interest and their desire to continue to 
take an investigatory approach to their problems. Second, if schools and 
school systems continue the trend toward locally sponsored and conducted 
research, teachers will continue to be involved in such research. Third, 
some investigations carried on by university personnel will of necessity 
involve teachers and pupils in studies of various sorts. Fourth, if 
standards for admission to full standing in the profession of teaching 
continue to rise and conditions surrounding teaching continue to improve, 
more able students will enter teaching, and these persons will require 
opportunity for continued inquiry as a condition for teaching. Conditions 
that encourage scholarly behavior— time , space, resources, rewards— will 
need to be available to all teachers. 

Schools are slowly but surely becoming centers of inquiry. 
Behavioral scientists, subject matter specialists, professors in colleges 
and universities, practitioners at all levels in the schools, and research 
specialists now join forces in constructive investigations related to 
school programs, pupil personnel, school organization, teaching, and 



learning. This range of specialists and the studies they conduct are 
beginning to be, and will increasingly be, part of the setting in which 
students have professional laboratory experiences. 

More and more scholars in the behavioral and social sciences, 
aware of the disadvantages of their earlier isolation from reality in 
the schools, are turning their interest and attention to conducting studies 
.in the schools. A few of these scholars have already made outstanding 
contributions by applying their disciplined approach to study of educa- 
tional problems. And, in the future it can be expected such scientists 
while conducting their studies in the school as the laboratory will 
involve students and teachers in these studies. These same persons will 
be the college teachers of future teachers in their so-called foundation 
courses. 

Increased numbers of scholars in subject matter fields have 
developed interest in and concern for the teaching of their specialties 
in elementary and secondary schools. Some such persons have begun to 
devote their scholarship to investigation of teaching and learning, of 
scope and sequence in program, and of materials of instruction in the 
schools. And these are the same persons who are the college teachers of 
future teachers in their specialized teaching fields ; these, too, are now 
a part of the laboratory into \diich the prospective teacher goes for 
important kinds of experience. 

Professors of education, who too often in the past became more 
removed from reality of the classroom with each year of service in a 
teacher education program, are now in greater numbers moving into the 
schools as laboratories for their own continuing scholarly study. Here 
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i 

{ too, students in preparation for teaching encounter the same professionals 

i 

j in the college classroom and in the laboratory center, 

i When the school is seen as a center for inquiry, not only for 

pupils but for teachers and teacher educators as well, and when college 

i 

j and school personnel are closely related in the conduct of investigations, 

| it would seem very likely that remarkable changes would occur in the total 

j professional education of future teachers. For one thing, college teachers 

} 

who are themselves involved in school programs may share their involvement 

j with their students, may actually have their students participate with them 

i 

S thus making the laboratory a far more important part of the total profes- 

j 

sional sequence than it has been heretofore. For another, school personnel 
• who are involved with college teachers and with college students may dis- 

cover new professional stimulation and reward as they take on their roles 

i 

\ as scholarly teacher educators. Also, it is reasonable to predict that 

( 

; both the substance and the processes of programs designed to prepare 

> 

i teachers will gradually modify toward emphasis on learning how to learn 

i 

about education, schools, pupils, teaching, materials, and learning, and 

! 

| that the processes employed will be modes of inquiry appropriate to study 

j of educational problems. In other words, it is reasonable to predict that 

much of what is now didactic teaching in college classrooms will in the 
future be guidance of students in schools and school classrooms as 
laboratories. 

Supervision in the Professional Laboratory 

Programs to prepare professional practitioners require laboratories 

in which the novice may experience the practice. That assumption calls 

i 
i 

i 

! 

( 
t 
i 

i 

l 
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forth little dissent. It has been basic in the designing of professional 
education programs from their beginning and it continues to support 
emphasis on student teaching and other kinds of laboratory experiences in 
teacher education today. An assumption that such laboratories might be of 
diverse types, in addition to schools and classrooms, is not as widely 
accepted. Current practice, in contrast to theory, opinion, and admoni- 
tion, would suggest that professional laboratories are seen more as 
practice and testing centers than as centers where students and their 
supervisors are engaged in continuous study of teaching. 

If a student’s work in a- professional laboratory is to contribute 
to his preparation as a scholar teacher— to cause him to develop a reward- 
ing personal style of teaching, to help him gain control over modes of 
inquiry appropriate to continued study of his behavior, to assist him in 
discovering, verifying, and systematizing knowledge related to practice- 
then a laboratory must be a place where he does more than copy and perfect 
someone else’s practice and vhere his supervisors are primarily concerned 
with more than assessing his level of competenco by predetermined, sterile, 
unimaginative, and o;ften unvalidated standards of teaching performance. 

What is of great importance in the professional laboratory is the 
quality of experience students have in it. And, this quality is deter- 
mined, in very large measure, by those who provide the guidance of stu- 
dents in the laboratory. Regardless of viler e they come from— schools, 
colleges or universities, outside agencies— and regardless of their 
specialties — academic discipline, curriculum, teaching, psychology, and so 
on — persons who work with students in a professional laboratory take on 
unique roles that require special expertise. 



Persons who guide students in laboratories are traditionally 
referred to as supervisors* Conventional practice of such persons has 
tended to place undue weight on the overseeing, managing, directing, and 
assessing functions and too little emphasis on the guiding, supporting, 
stimulating, and facilitating functions. Supervisors need to and do 
perform a range of functions in a teacher education laboratory. However, 
in a laboratory where students are engaged in study of practice and in 
examination and improvement of their own behavior, it is logical to assume 
that the supervisor's primary function is teaching. If this is so, and 
we believe it is, then supervisors' teaching behavior may be subjected to 
systematic study just as any other teaching behavior can be studied. 

It has been argued here that professional laboratory experiences 
are taking an increasingly important place in the education of teachers, 
that diverse types of laboratories are required, that the central purpose 
of laboratory experiences is study of teaching, and that the quality of a 
student's experience depends greatly upon the supervision provided in the 
laboratory. Although supervisors perform varied functions, their central 
function in a professional laboratory is teaching. Supervisory teaching 
can be studied systematically and eventually knowledge can be accumulated 
that will enable predicting relationships between supervisory behavior 
and student learning in the laboratory. The studies reported in this 
monograph are beginning steps toward describing supervisory behavior by 
means of systematic study. 
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Chapter II 



THE STUDY OF TEACHING IN THE TEACHER EDUCATION LABORATORY 
Margaret Lindsey and Ruth Heidelbach 

A laboratory for teacher education is a place where students 
endeavor to learn, each in ways appropriate for him* as much as possible 
about the art and science of teaching. Many and varied activities are 
carried on there by persons who differ in interest, ability, experience, 
status, and function. Despite the variation in focus and character of 
specific enterprises, a common goal is shared by those who work in the 
laboratory. That goal is to increase knowledge about and ability in the 
practice of teaching. 

In such a laboratory, an advanced scholar may be researching by 
use of sophisticated methods a well defined problem in his specialty. A 
professional teacher may be collecting and analyzing data relevant to an 
hypothesis about alternate approaches to involving pupils in independent 
inquiry. A psychologist may be recording and analyzing language patterns 
of pupils from contrasting backgrounds. A media specialist may be con- 
ducting a controlled experiment on the use of a multi-sensory program in 
science for young children. Pupils are key persons in this laboratory, 
whether it be located in a university or in a school, whether it be 
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simulated or real, 



A teacher education laboratory, in addition to housing the kinds 
of activities and persons indicated above, is a place where the young 
are being inducted into the profession. These are the students of 
teaching who will tomorrow be providing leadership in schools. What they 
become, how they feel, what they know, what they can do will be signifi- 
cantly influenced by their experiences in the teacher education laboratory. 
A great deal of what happens to them will be the result of their own 
interpretations of values and behavior they observe in those around them— 
veterans in the profession. But what they observe, how thay interpret, 
what activities they engage in and how these activities are examined are 
the responsibilities of the mature professionals who work with them in 
the laboratory. 

The induction process ideally begins very early in a student # s 
collegiate career and extends through the first few years of teaching. 
Because the process is intimate and individual, the sequence, pacing, and 
nature of activities in the laboratory, and in other parts of the 
preparatory program as well, will vary from one inductee to another. 

Each prospective teacher will have differentiated kinds of experience in 
assuming responsibility for teaching. According to his needs and his 
readiness, he will tutor one child, or teach a small group, or function as 
the teacher with a class of pupils! he will work independently or in close 
association with professionals and non-professionals in a classroom where 
he has specific tasks to perform. He will practice a specific teaching 
behavior under conditions that permit him to retrieve a record of his 
behavior and to analyze it as a basis for repeated practice. He will 



engage In these and other such activities with the close guidance of 
designated personnel in the laboratory. The profit accruing to him, and 
eventually to pupils whom he will teach in the years ahead, will depend 
largely on the expertness of those who help him to examine and intellectual- 
ize his experience. 

In teacher education parlance, the designated persons responsible 
for guiding the novice in the laboratory are usually referred to as super- 
visors. Although they may have other responsibilities (e.g. , classroom 
teachers teach pupils and discharge other obligations of professional 
members in a school complex; university teachers teach students and 
similarly meet other obligations as members of the scholarly community), 
a primary function performed by them is the guidance of one or more pro- 
spective teachers in the laboratory. In the discharge of this function, 
the supervisor creates the conditions that promise to help each student 
progress successfully from where he is to what he may reasonably be 
expected to become as a teacher and helps him to make maximum use of the 
conditions. He functions in this regard precisely as ary teacher func- 
tions. In every sense, the supervisor in the laboratory is a teacher and 
his central activity as a teacher educator is teaching the future teacher 
about teaching. 

Knowledge about the conditions in a teacher education laboratory 
that can be predicted to be effective and how such conditions may be 
established is very inadequate. A similar statement might be made about 
teaching in any setting. However, recent years have seen a resurgence of 
interest in and study of teaching in elementary and secondary classrooms, 
and the results are encouraging. While the momentum in study of teaching 



has gathered and more and more scholars have devoted their energies to 
production of research in this area, very little attention has been given 
to special kinds of teaching in non- classroom settings. Almost no atten- 
tion has been focused on teaching by supervisors in the teacher education 
laboratory. 

The fact that too little is known about supervision in the teacher 
education laboratory places obligation on those with interest in and 
responsibility for work there to produce some systematic studies that may 
increase what is known and contribute to improvement of supervisory prac- 
tice. Since the primary function assumed by laboratory supervisors has 
the central attributes of teaching, it is reasonable to assume that the 
current wave of studies of teaching might be a productive source for sug- 
gestions on approaches to examination of supervisory behavior. The 
present chapter reports briefly on selected studies of teaching and con- 
siders implications of them for systematic study of supervision in the 
teacher education laboratory. 

Studies of Teaching: Examples 

Few persons in education are unaware of the basic rationale prompt- 
ing the present intense effort to study teaching in its own right, as 
contrasted with inferring knowledge about teaching from study of learning 
or limiting study to personality and general methods. Professional edu- 
cators have been admonished to turn their attention directly to examina- 
tion of teacher behavior. Gage asserted that "to explain and control the 
teaching act requires a science and technology of teaching in its own 
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right. *1 Taba advised "we must stutfy teaching as it occurs in the class- 
2 

room. • • • " The admonishment has been taken seriously by a large number 

of scholars and the fruits of their efforts are important. 

It is now clear that teaching is an exceedingly complex matter, 
that teachers confront a multiplicity of variables in each moment of 
their work, and that each situation has its own character and dimensions 
that must be taken into account* It is also dear that much preliminary 
research is required before predictive hypotheses about relationships 
between teacher behavior and learning outcomes can be tested* 

Specific teaching behaviors must be described; valid and reliable 
means for collecting and analyzing data on those behaviors must be 
developed. Similarly with pupil outcomes: specific behaviors must be 

described ar.d ways of collecting and analyzing data on those behaviors 
must be established* Only when such means are available for treating data 
on behavior variables can research efforts proceed to inquire into 
relationships between variables. 

Contemporary investigators recognize the importance of descriptive 
studies as prelude to studies designed to test relationships and even- 
tually to advance predictive hypotheses. These investigators have 
developed and tested instruments for objectively recording and analyzing 

In. L. Gage, "Theories of Teaching," Theories of Learning and 
Instruction , Sixty-third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part I (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1964) , 

p. 273. 

^Hilda Taba, Samuel Levine, and Freeman F. Elzey, Thinking in 
Elementary School Children , U*S. Office of Education Cooperative Research 
Project, No. 1574 (San Francisco: San Francisco State College, 1964) • 

p. 44. 



interaction in the classroom. They have produced classifies to ry systems 
for describing the interaction. Current studies of classroom interaction 
are rich in potential suggestions on how supervisory teaching behavior 
might be more systematically studied. A selected few of these studies are 
reviewed here. 

Aschner and Gallagher viewed teaching as primarily linguistic in 
character. linguistic meanings are communicated in classroom discourse 
and are related to the levels of thinking produced as teacher and learner 
deal with subject matter. Using an a priori category system adapted from 
Guilford* s model cf the intellect, these investigators analyzed records of 
secondary school classroom discourse, and classified teacher and learner 
interaction as related to thought processes by pupils. 

Five major categories, each with sub -classifications of behavior, 
were developed. 

I. Routine — include s routine classroom procedural matters 
such as management of the classroom, the structuring of 
class discussion and approval or disapproval of the idea 
or person. (Sub -categories: Management, Structuring, 

Verdict) 

II. Cognitive-memory — the simple reproduction of facts, formulas 
and other items of remembered content through use of such 
processes as recognition, rote memory and selective recall. 
(Sub-categories: Recapitulation, Clarification, Factual) 

HI. Convergent Thinking — thought operation involving the 
analysis and integration of given or remembered data. 

It leads to one expected result because of the tightly 
structured framework which limits it. (Sub-categories: 
Translation, Association, Explanation, Conclusion) 

IV. Evaluative Thinking — deals with matters of value rather 
than matters of fact and is characterized by verbal per- 
formance by its judgmental character. (Sub-categories: 
Unstructured, Structured, Qualification) 
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V* Divergent T hi nking- -indivi duals are free to generate 

their own data within a data-poor situation, often taking 
a new direction or perspective. (Sub-categories: Elabora- 

tion, Divergent Association, Implication, Synthesis)! 

Bellack and his associates described teaching in the classroon as 

a language game. 

Teaching is similar to most games in at least two respects. 

First, it is a form of social activity in which the players 
(teachers and pupils) fill different but complementary roles. 
Furthermore, teaching is governed by the actions or moves 
made by participants.^ 

These investigators examined classroom interaction to determine "the 
functions these verbal actions served in classroom discourse and hence 
the meanings that are communicated. Examination of the data resulted 
in the formulation of four major categories into which verbal action of 
students and teachers could be classified. These were labeled pedagogical 
moves. 



Structuring — serves the pedagogical function of setting the 
context for subsequent behavior. 

Soliciting— .elicits a response. 

Res pondin g --bears a reciprocal relationship to soliciting 
moves ar.d occurs only in relation to them. 

Reacting— occasioned by a structuring, soliciting, respond- 
ing, or prior reacting move, serves to modify and/or to rate 
what has been said previously. ^ 



^As reported in Anita Simon and E. Gil Boyer, Mirrors for Behavior 
(Philadelphia: Research for Better Schools, Inc., 196?). — — 

o 

Amo A. Bellack et al> . The Language of the Classroom (New York; 
Teachers College press, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1966), 

p. 4. 



3 Ibid. 



4 Ibid., p. 5. 
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The identification of these moves as basic units enabled the investigators 
to analyze verbal behavior of both teachers and students and to study the 
recurrent patterning in classroom discourse. It was found that pedagogi- 
cal moves occurred in specific relation to each other, and these patterns 
of relationship were called teaching cycles. By using teaching cycles, the 
researchers concluded that it is possible to study the sequence of peda- 
gogical moves and stylistic differences in terms of various dimensions of 
classroom discourse such as rate, source, and pattern, and that entire 
class sessions may be plotted showing movement from one kind of patterning 
to another. 

Bellack and his associates were also "interested in the dimension 
of meaning represented by the content of the messages communicated. 

Analysis of classroom discourse revealed four functionally different types 
of meanings: • . These four types of meanings became additional cate- 

gories for the analysis of classroom discourse. They are: 

II. Substantive Meanings— refer to the subject matter of 
the class. 

III. Substantive-logical Meanings— » refer to the logical 
processes involved with dealing with subject matter. 

IV. Instructional Meanings— involve such matters as assign- 
ments, materials, and routine procedures. 

V. Instructional-Logical Meanings— refer to didactic verbal 
responses. 

Flanders developed a system for recording and describing tho cli- 
mate of elementary classrooms and for determining the sequence of teaching 
behavior. Perhaps the most widely used of the many systems available, 

•krbid. 2 Ibid . . pp. 5-6. 
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this one is relatively simple but effective. Teacher Talk and Student 
Talk are the two large divisions of the system. Within Teacher Talk are 
categories of Indirect Influence and Direct Influence. Sub -categories 
under Indirect Influence ares Accepts Feelings, Praises or Encourages, 
Accepts or Uses Ideas of Children, and Asks Questions. Sub -classifica- 
tions under Direct Influence are: Lecturing, Giving Directions, Critidz- 

.ing or Justifying Authority. Student Talk is sub-classified by Response or 
Initiation. A category referred to as Silence or Confusion is included. 

A matrix for recording interaction by observers provides the framework 
for gathering information about the sequence of teacher and student talk. 

In one of the earliest studies, Hughes defined teaching as "inter- 
action with a child or group." She went on to says 

The teacher has power, in contrast to the students, to 
arrange the learning environment, to decide the content 
to which attention is to be given, the standards that 
are to be maintained, and who is to do what. 

Within this conceptual framework trained observers recorded elementary 

classroom discourse and verbatim records of teaching were collected. 

One outcome of the analysis of the data was a system for describing the 

major functions teachers performed in the classroom, as follows: 

I. Control— Structuring , Regulating, Informing, Setting 
Standards, Judging, 

II. Facilitating— Checking . Demonstrating, Clarifying. 

III. Developing Content— Serving as Resource Person, 

Stimulating, Clarifying Content, Evaluating, Turning 
Questions Back to Class. 



^Marie M. Hughes, "Utah Study of the Assessment of Teaching," 
Theory and Research in Teaching (New Yorks Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 19^3) ► P» 28. 
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IV* Personal Re Sponsor -Meeting Requests, Clarifying 
Problems, Interpreting, 

V* Positive Affectivity 
VI, Negative Affectivity^ 

Smith and his associates viewed teaching as a social phenomenon* 

Teaching is assumed * . . to be a social phenomenon, 
fundamentally the same ffron one culture to another and 
from one time to another in the same culture* It is a 
social action with its own distinctive elements, forms, 
regularities, and problems and takes place under what 
seems to be a relatively constant set of conditions — 
time limits, authority figures, student ability limits, 
institutional structures, etc,^ 

These investigators tape recorded verbal teaching behavior in secondary 
classrooms and analyzed their data tc define logical operations, i*e* , 

"the forms verbal behavior takes as the teacher shapes the subject matter 
in the course of instruction,”^ Categories resulting from the analysis of 
the data were: Defining, Describing, Designating, Stating, Reporting, 

Substituting, Evaluating, Opining, Classifying, Comparing and Contrasting, 
Conditional and Inferring, Explaining, Directing and Managing Classroom, 

In a series of studies following the report on the logic of teaching, 
Smith and his associates extended their analyses ^of verbal interaction in 
the classroom. Examination of larger units of discourse (larger than the 
episodes used in the first study) in relation to specified objectives 



^As reported in Anita Simon and E, Gil Boyer, Mirrors for Behavior 
(Philadelphia: Research for Better Schools, Inc., I967), — — " 

^B* Othanel Smith and Milton Keux et al . , A Study of the Logic of 
Teaching (Urbana: College of Education, University of Illinois, Bureau 

of Educational Research, 1963), pp, 2-3, 

^ Ibjd . , p. 3» 
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resulted in a system of categories for describing teaching strategies as 
causal* conceptual* evaluative* informative* procedural* reason, rule, or 
system ventures.'*' 

Taba and her associates defined teaching as • .an organic com- 
plex in which each individual act* such as an affective response or con- 
tent structuring, acquires a different meaning depending upon the nature 
• of the whole teaching-learning situation . n Using knowledge about the 
nature of thinking and the development of cognitive skills, these 
researchers constructed a set of categories, as follows: 



I. Designation 

Child Seeks 
Teacher Seeks 



Approval 
Disapproval 
Reiteration 

Extending Thought 
Refocusing 
Deviating 

III. Level of Thought 

Grouping and Labeling 
Interpreting Information 
Making Inferences 
Predicting Consequences^ 



Child Gives 
Teacher Gives 

II. Function 

Management 

Agreement 

Disagreement 

Management 

Direction 

Focusing 
Change of Focus 
Controlling Thought 



^•B • Othanel Smith et al . , A Study of the Strategies of Teaching 
(Urbana, Illinois: Bureau of Educational Research* College of Education* 

University of Illinois, 1 967 ) • 

^Hilda Taba et al .* Thinking in Elementary School Children . U.S. 
Office of Education Cooperative Research Project* No. 157** (San Francisco: 
San Francisco State College, 1964), P* 43. 

3 Ibid. , pp. 199-20?. 
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Much earlier Vttthall had suggested that the so dal -emotional cli- 
mate in the classroom was a function of teacher behavior and related to 
the conditions for learning on the part of pupils. He created a system 
for classifying teacher statements along a continuum from "learner 
centeredness" to "teacher cente redness." Transcripts of teacher behavior 
were analyzed, using these categories: Learner Supportive, Acceptant or 

Clarifying, Problem- s t ru cturing , Neutral, Directive, Reproving, Dis- 
approving or Disparaging, and Teacher-Supportive. 1 

In 1967 Simon and Boyer edited an anthology which includes the 

2 

systems reported here and twenty additional ones. Their work is a 
valuable resource for those interested in study of teaching. It provides 
not only clear presentations of the systems of categories, but also data 
on the development and use of each system* A bibliography of approxi- 
mately four hundred references is included. As Simon and Boyer indicate, 
systems have thus far been constructed primarily for research purposes; a 
few have been employed in teacher education programs, especially to help 
student teachers or interns record and evaluate their own and others* 
teaching behavior. 

Implications of Current Research on Teaching for Study of 
Supervision in Professional Laboratories 

Although only a limited number of systems have been used with 

1 John Wlthall, "The Development of a Technique for the Measure- 
ment of Social-Emotional Climate in Classrooms," Journal of Experimental 
Education , 17:347-361, March, 1949. 

^Anita Simon and E. Gil Boyer, Mirrors for Behavior (Philadelphia: 
Research for Better Schools, Inc., 196 ' 
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students -in- training, a good number of supervisors appear to have con- 
siderable confidence in them as one means for helping their students 
study their own teaching behavior. These same supervisors seem to be 
quite unaware of their own interaction in teaching future teachers; they 
seldom apply to their own teaching behavior the kinds of analysis they 
and their students apply to students 1 teaching behavior. Yet, there are 
persuasive reasons why supervisors in a teacher education laboratory should 
be studying their own behavior. As suggested earlier, the novice in the 
laboratory is making observations of the behavior of veterans and drawing 
conclusions about what it means to be a professional. It is to be hoped 
that the novice sees his supervisors as professional scholars, unceasingly 
searching for understanding and improver, amt of their own behavior. In 
addition, what the student-in-training focuses on, the kind of searching 
he does, the activities he engages in, the quality of his examination of 
what he does and of what goes on around him— these are highly influential 
in his development and they are the responsibility of his supervisors. 

The idea being advanced here is that present studies of classroom 
teaching behavior are a source from which to cull concrete suggestions on 
how the teaching function of supervisors might be more systematically 
studied and consequently improved. Would it be profitable to focus study 
of supervision on the same or similar aspects of behavior as those studied 
in teaching? Might the methods and instruments developed in contemporary 
analytical study of teaching behavior be adaptable to similar study of 
supervisory behavior? Is it possible to study the logic of supervision, 
the language of supervision, and the substance of supervision as these 
have been studied in teaching? What is more important, might the growing 



body of knowledge about teaching, coupled with the increased significance 
of laboratory experiences in teacher education programs, stimulate pro- 
fessional educators toward conducting more rigorous study of precisely 
what goes on in such laboratories? Kight the excitement of systematic 
study lead supervisors to innovative approaches in analysis of their own 
teaching behavior? 

Specific supervisory teaching is usually individualized teaching; 
the student and the supervisor relate to one another as teacher and 
learner in a dyadic situation. This one-to-one encounter is commonly 
referred to as a supervisory conference. Sometimes, however, the con- 
ference changes its dyadic mode and involves more than two individuals, 
as when, for example, a team of supervisors comes together with students 
in various patterns. There may be a conference with a cooperating teacher, 
student, and school supervisor, or a conference with a college supervisor, 
student, and cooperating teacher. Frequently college and/or school per- 
sonnel perform some of their supervisoxy functions with a number of stu- 
dents in a seminar experience. 

The objectives and content considered by individuals and groups in 
these settings may be derived from reality in the classroom, school, or 
other formal educational setting; or, they may be derived from laboratories 
where simulation and other similar techniques for study of teaching are 
being employed. Whatever the objectives and content being dealt tdth, the 
teaching by the supervisor can be subjected to systematic study to 
describe the interaction between him and his student(s), to examine the 
level of thinking his behavior elicits from the student, to note patterns 
and stylistic features, and so on. Similarly, the emotional-social climate 
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of the supervisory teaching situation can be studied, just as the class- 
room can be studied for the same conditions. 

In addition to suggesting foci for study, current research on teach- 
ing has implications for the use and development of instruments and methods 
for systematic study of supervisory behavior. Investigators might select 
* as a target a particular supervisory setting and test the feasibility of 

• existing instrumentation and methodology or postulate adaptations that seem 
fruitful for study. 

Instruments used in current research on teaching have been developed 
to describe and analyze verbal and non-verbal aspects of teaching behavior. 
Aschner, Flanders, Taba and Vdthall developed category systems by adapting 
existing theoretical constructs from studies of intellectual and/or cog- 
nitive development, studies of thinking, or studies related to emotional 

b 

' and social phenomena. Application of previously developed constructs to 

the analysis of new data has been described as an a priori method. Bellack, 
Hughes, and Smith analyzed data on teaching behavior by using an a 
posteriori method. They derived classificatory systems from the data. 

i Supervisory teaching might be studied by means of either approach. 

i 

Certain of the many systems of categories already available should be 
*. tested to discover what information their application to supervisory teach- 

t 

ing would yield. Theories in related fields^ should be examined to deter- 
I mine their potential use in development of principles and categories that 

i __ 

/ 4 he second monograph in the present series examines the 'Rogerlan 

: Theory of Counseling and from that basis, proposes a structure for develop- 

v ing a theory of supervision in the teacher education laboratory. Written 

\ by Gilles Dussault, this monograph will be available within four months 

\ after the date of publication of the present one. 
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might be employed in analysis of teaching by supervisors* 

Laboratory teaching may have some unique features, especially 
because it is often tutorial in setting. Unless some studies of super- 
visory teaching proceed on an a posteriori basis, it will be impossible 
to know whether it is unique, and if it is, in what ways. Furthermore, 
it will be difficult, if not impossible, to establish the validity of 
available systems for use in describing supervisory teaching. As has been 
emphasized earlier, being able to describe with accuracy and objectivity 
the teaching behavior of the supervisor is prerequisite to research on 
effectiveness of that behavior. 

The basic method used in much of the research on classroom teaching 

is some form of content analysis. Content to be analyzed is obtained by 

trained observers or by mechanical recording of teacher behavior. There 

is no reason to believe that this basic method would not be profitable in 

the study* of teaching by supervisors in a teacher education laboratory. 

Data collection is relatively simple because of new media and technology. 

Video recordings, readily available at present, provide more precise 

records of both verbal and non-verbal behavior. Wireless recordings make 

possible collection of data without dependence on place and setting. 

Smith sets forth a definition of a possible logic of teaching. 

By "logical operations," which are the focus of our study, 
we mean the forms which verbal behavior takes as the 
teacher shapes the subject matter in the course of instruc- 
tion. For example, the teacher reduces concepts to linguis- 
tic patterns called definitions; he fills in gaps between 
the student’s experience and some new phenomena by facts 
and generalizations related in a verbal pattern referred 
to as an explanation; he rates objects, events, etc., by 
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reference to facts and criteria related in a pattern 

called evaluation. 1 

By adapting Smith* s definition of logical operations to possible super- 
visory discourse, certain key elements of his definition can be considered. 
These elements are: (l) forms of verbal behavior, (2) shaping subject 

matter, and (3) course of instruction. Logic of supervisory discourse 
then might deal with "forms 1 ’ of supervisory verbal behavior, "shaping" of 
subject matter in interaction with a supervisee, and the ’’course" of 
supervisory teaching. 

Forms may be defined as supervisory teaching patterns made 
up of a number of teaching operations. 

Shaping may be defined as supervisory teaching strategies made 
up of a number of teaching patterns. 

Course may be defined as a larger scheme of supervisory 

teaching related to what it is the supervisor intends 
to teach. One might consider "course" or "scheme" as 
a curricular design. In this case, scheme deals with 
the structuring of facts, concepts, principles and 
generalizations about teaching. 

Smith argues that teaching operations exhibit a structure that can 
be observed and described. If supervisory teaching can be shown to have 
sequences of behavior that contain patterns and strategies that are clearly 
related to intended schemes, the logic of such teaching can be described. 
One task of future investigators will be to determine the elements of 
supervisory teaching, to hypothesize relationships among those elements, 
and then to confirm or reject their hunches. Questions such as these will 
be of concern to future researchers. 

1 B. Othanel Smith and Milton Keux et al . , A Study of the Logic of 
Teaching (Urbana: College of Education, University of Illinois, Bureau 

of Educational Research, 1963)* P» 3» 



Although the methods and instrumentation that have been developed 
in study of classroom teaching are exceedingly useful as beginning points 
for research into the behavior of laboratory supervisors, it would be 
unfortunate if the imagination and scholarship of teacher educators were 
to be limited by what has already been doner It is to be expected that 
new approaches, new methodologies, and new instruments will emerge as 
supervisory teaching is subjected to rigorous study. 




EXPLORATORY STUDIES OF SUPERVISORY 
TEACHING BEHAVIOR 

Chapters III-VII 



Introduction 







The studies reported in the next five chapters are initial explora- 
tions in the direction of systematic inquiry into supervisory teaching 
behavior. Their limitations are many, some intended and others the result 
of many kinds of inadequacies. Intentionally, they are confined to study 
of verbal behavior; they deal only with supervision of student teachers, 
and, furthermore, are limited to conferences that take place between the 
persons usually involved in student teaching programs. Systems of cate- 
gories for describing the linguistic discourse in supervisory conferences 
that have been developed in the studies are crude beginnings. They have 
not been validated nor subjected to repeated study. Nevertheless, con- 
siderable importance can be attached to them because they are initiatory, 
and beginnings must be made. It is expected that future studies will be 
more advanced because these explorations have been presented. 

Chapter III reports a pair of studies with common purpose and 
design but utilizing different bases for analysis, is early attempts to 
make some progress in the study of supervisory behavior, these researchers 
attempted the large task of describing supervisory behavior in conferences 
with student teachers and determining the impact of that behavior on the 
sub sequent teaching by students. Important findings came from this effort. 
For example, it was found that supervisory behavior could be subjected to 
systematic study and analysis, and description of that behavior could be 
profitable to practicing supervisors. Students involved as subjects in 
this pair of studies responded with enthusiasm to the experience of 
having complete and objective data on their teaching as the substance of 
talk with their supervisors. Equally important, however, was the recog- 
nition of need for more and better schemes for describing the behavior of 
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supervisors as a prelude to studies of the effects of that behavior. 

The second study (chapter IV) represents a totally different 
approach to the problem. Assuming a high degree of commonality between 
the way a counselor interacts with his client and the work of the super- 
visor with, individuals, these researchers set out to do a content analysis 
of literature in both fields. Their intent was to test that assumption 
• and, if it were found to be reasonably valid, they would then proceed to 
construct a model of categories that might become the basis for study of 
supervision as carried on when one individual confers with another about 
the problems of concern to one or both participants. The search and 
analysis of literature in counseling was fruitful and the model was 
constructed. 

Chapter V reports a study in which protocol of eighteen conferences 
between cooperating teachers and student teachers were content analyzed. 
Here the purpose was to derive a set of categories from the data (a. 
posteriori ), a tedious and difficult kind of undertalcing. The model that 
resulted should have considerable usefulness in that it represents the 
nature and substance of the conferring between a group of six classroom 
teachers and the students assigned to them. Replication of this method 
in attempts to build a system for describing and analyzing this important 
encounter in teacher education programs would appear to be very helpful. 

A similar approach was used by the investigator who reports in 
Chapter VI. Here protocol of conferences between the college supervisor 
and cooperating teachers are analyzed and a model for describing the 
discourse in this critical team situation is derived. College supervisors 
who want to examine their verbal behavior as they work with cooperating 
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teachers should find this study useful, not only because of the system of 
categories it presents, but also because the method is appropriate to 
individual and perhaps less formal study by any supervisor. 

In Chapter VII a different teaching function of supervisors is 
examined and a different approach is made in the investigation. Two 
studies are reported. In one, a college supervisor examines teaching as 
performed in a seminar with prospective teachers. In contrast with other 
studies reported, this one was designed to involve students in a natural 
history method of observing their own teaching behavior in classrooms. 

In the other, a nurse educator analyzes the verbal interaction that took 
place in twenty-eight clinical conferences in each of which from eight to 
ten students participated. Combined, these studies begin to look at ways 
seminar teaching might be studied. 
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Chapter III 

ANALYSIS OF TEACHING BEHAVIOR AS THE SUBSTANCE OF 
CONFERENCES WITH STUEENT TEACHERS 1 
Arlene Low and Floyd Wateiwan 

The two parallel studies described here were the first of a series 
focused on examination of the teaching behavior of those who work with 
students in professional laboratory experiences. Pioneer efforts in 
their field, they demonstrated forcefully the need for further study of 
supervisory behavior as college and school personnel work with students in 
teacher education. 

Two studies, focusing on the supervisory conference and employing 
the same design and procedures, were carried out by two three-man teams. 
One study used selected principles of learning as evaluative criteria in 
analyzing records of student teachers 1 verbal teaching behavior. The 
other used pedagogical moves (Bellack) and a system of categories of 
cognitive processes as the basis for examination of the behavior. 



■The two team studies reported in this chapter were conducted by 
Anna Beth Brown (Midwest Teacher Education Project, Chicago), James Canfield 
(Teachers College, Columbia University Project in Afghanistan), Margaret 
Cobban (New Jersey State College at Glassboro), Arlene Lew (State College 
at Farmington, Maine), Robert Mullin (Queens College of the City University, 
New York City), and Floyd Waterman (Omaha University, Nebraska). 
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The purpose of each study was to discover whether there is a 
relationship between supervisor -student teacher conferences employing a 
planned, systematic approach to analysis of stixient teachers' behavior 
and subsequent teaching behavior of the student teachers. 

The conference methods constituted the independent or experimental 
variables, and the classroom verbal teaching behavior of the student 
teacher the central dependent variable. 

A Pair of Studies with Common Design and Procedures 

Each of six college supervisors collected data on the verbal 
teaching behavior of three student teachers, and contributed data in the 
form of tape recordings of his conferences with those individuals. Data 
collected by all the members of a team were pooled for analysis. The 
design of each study included* (1) recording teaching sessions of stu- 
dent teachers; (2) analyzing, using a specific method of analysis, type- 
scripts made from the tapes; (3) developing commitments for changed 
behavior by student teachers in supervisory conferences; and (4) inspect- 
ing typescripts of subsequent teaching sessions to identify evidences of 
implementation of commitments. 

Recording and Retrieving Teaching 
Behavior by Students and Supervisors 

Five teaching sessions were recorded for each student teacher. 

Use of two microphones, one a lavaliere model, ensured verbatim records 
of the student teachers* verbal teaching behavior. Children's talk was 
usually, though not always, adequately recorded also. The subjects 
taught were those that emphasize conceptualizing: arithmetic, reading, 
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language, science and social studies. The subject for each teaching 
session, its length, and the procedure to be used were decided by the 
student teacher and his cooperating teacher. 

Typescripts were prepared from the tapes, and copies given both 
the student teacher and his college supervisor. Thus each had an exact 
record of the student teacher* s talk in the teaching session. Each 
■analyzed the record independently, using the agreed-upon system of analysis 
After analysis of the record, the student teacher and the college 
supervisor met to confer about the teaching. These conferences were also 
recorded. One topic considered in each conference was discussion of these 
analyses. Conference discussion was not, however, limited to this topic, 
but dealt with topics that either participant wished to discuss. Each 
conference included or concluded with the making of a commitment(s) by 
the student for changed behavior during subsequent teaching in an elemen- 
tary school classroom. 

Focusing on Commitments to Change Behavior 

While each conference ranged widely and included consideration of 
various topics, it was expected that each should include one or more 
specific plans for changed behavior of the student teacher. In the 
conferences, these plans were referred to as "Next Steps," or commitments, 
and were usually written, as reminders for use in later planning. The 
following definition and criteria were used in identification of 
commitments. 

Definition * 

A commitment is a statement of intent to act in future 
teaching. 



Criteria i 

A. A commitment may be state! by a student teacher 
or by a college supervisor* 

, B* If the commitment is stated by the college super- 
visor, it must: 

1* have evolved from discussion in a conference, 

2. be supported by evidence that the student teacher 
accepted the projected action* 

Because records. of subsequent teaching sessions were examined for 
evidence of implementation of commitments made in conferences, commitments 
were the key to the studies. Conferences were planned* Both immediate 
needs of the student teachers and specific plans for future action were 
discussed in conferences. Appearance of such action in subsequent teach- 
ing sessions was taken as indication of the existence of a relationship 
between the conference and subsequent teaching behavior. 

Selecting and Training Subjects 

Students enrolled in the Preservice Program were carefully selected 
graduates of liberal arts colleges. Their individually guided graduate 
programs in professional education consisted of both course work and 
related direct experiences. Within one academic year and one summer, 
students acquired the understandings and skills necessary for beginning 
teaching. 

Students admitted to the Program were eligible to take part in 
\this investigation, but only those who indicated their willingness to 
participate formed the population pool from which the eighteen subjects 
were finally chosen. Those who were selected were representative of a 
cross section of the Program. 
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Before data collection began, a series of orientation sessions 
prepared both the student teachers and the investigators with skills 
necessary for the study- Training given the student teachers consisted 
of an introduction to educational research, to the importance of verbal 
teaching behavior, to the cycle of plan, teach, confer with the super- 
visor, plan again, teach again, and to use of the system of analysis to 
•be employed by the respective research team. 

Training of Investigators 

While the investigators had received training in coding typescripts 
during their development of the study design, training continued through 
the orientation period, as the supervisors prepared materials for use of 
the student teachers, independently analyzed records of verbal teaching 
behavior, and compared their analyses with those of others- In the end, 
a high degree of agreement was reached among the members of each team. 

Because supervisory conferences were so important a part of the 
study, and because the design rested on the supervisors* ability to assist 
student teachers to develop commitments during supervisory conferences, 
training in conferring techniques seemed essential. The supervisors 
developed a statement of assumptions concerning conferences and a list of 
guidelines. 

The assumptions made were these* (1) A conference between a col- 
lege supervisor and a student teacher is a particular form of a teaching- 
learning situation. (2) Supervisors* conference styles are and should be 
characteristic of the individual. ( 3 ) The major purpose of the conference 
is to help the student teacher grow, as a teachor and as a member of the 
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The following statement of guidelines was accepted by the 
inve stigators s 

A. Both participants should prepare a plan for discussion 
prior to the conference. 

B. The supervisor should try to establish an atmosphere of 
mutual trust and understanding. He should 

1. listen to and draw out the opinions of the student 
teacher. 

2. show respect for the student teacher's ideas. 

3. focus discussion on the teaching situation rather 
than on the person. 

4. give attention to the positive as well as the 
negative aspects of instruction. 

C. The supervisor should help the student teacher identify 
specific areas of concern. 

D. The supervisor should help the student teacher select 
that teaching behavior which he will attempt to change. 

£• The supervisor and the student teacher should discuss 
specific ways of implementing these desired changes 
in behavior. 

F. The student teacher should leave the conference confi- 
dent of his basic potential as a teacher. 

G. The focus of the conference should be on helping the 
student teacher toi 

1. identify, with some exactness, gaps between his 
aspirations and his actual behavior. 

2. diagnose his teaching to discover the reasons for 
the gaps. 

3. search for better behaviors that give promise 
of improvement. 

4. plan ways of putting these presumably better 
actions into practice. 
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5- consider ways and means of evaluating the effects 
of the presumably better actions. 

A simple form with the twD headings* Notes for Conferences and 
Next Steps* was employed to facilitate planning conferences and recording 
commitments. Both conference participants used the sane form. 

Up to this point the two studies were alike. The differences 
between them were the means of analysis idjich formed the basis for super- 
visory conferences. One study used principles of learning as a means of 
analyzing records of teaching. The other used pedagogical moves (Bellack) 
and a system of categories describing cognitive processes. 

Selected Learning Principles as the Basis for 
Analysis of Teaching Behavior^- 

There is no lack of precedent for studying and using principles of 
learning in teaching. Prom the earliest days of the study of psychology 
attempts have been made to help teachers translate findings about learn- 
ing into guides for action in their teaching. Most professional programs 
include courses in educational psychology. Few young teachers* however* 
seem to be particularly successful in translating the findings of 
psychology into teaching behavior. It was reasoned that direct* practical 
guidance in doing this* during student teaching* might increase their 
ability to base their teaching behavior on learning theory. 

\lames K. Canfield, Arlene F. Low, and Robert E. Mullin* "A 
Principles of Lear/.iing Approach to Analysis of Student Teachers* Verbal 
Teaching Behavior** (unpublished Ed.D. project report* Teachers College* 
Columbia University* New York* 1965) » P- 116. 

Hereafter in this chapter references to this study will not be 
footnoted. 
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Definitions and' Hypo the sis to Be Tested 

The term, principles of learning, as it is used in textbooks on 
teaching, refers to generalizations or concepts of different degrees of 
complexity and varying levels of abstraction. If guidance in the use of 
theory were to be practical, the statements of theory must be as simple 
and specific as they could be made. Since these statements differed in 
form and content from other statements having the same label, it was found 
necessary to define the term as it was being used in the study. The 
following narrowly limited definition of principles of learning was 
accepted* 

• • . generalizations, based on research findings, and 
generally accepted by learning theorists, which state 
positive relationships between certain environmental con- 
ditions which can be manipulated by the teacher, and the 
acquisition, retention and/or transfer, by learners in 
school situations, of facts, concepts, or generalizations. 

The primary purpose of the study was investigation of the following 

hypothesis* 

If a student teacher is guided in analyzing his verbal 
teaching behavior by means of a list of selected learning 
principles, to the end that he will make commitments to 
implement principles of learning, then the verbal teaching 
behavior of the student teacher will increasingly indicate 
the implementation of these same learning principles. 



Source and Operational Definitions 
of Principles of Learning 

Many generalizations about learning meeting the terms of the 
definition above were found. In the interests of practicality, a 
selection had to be made. Criteria for selection were devised and 
accepted. The following criteria were employed in selecting the particu- 
lar generalizations used in the study* 
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The statements must express relationships upon which 
learning theorists are in agreement. 



2. Particular attention was to be given to the ideas of 
motivation* retention* and transfer. 

3. The number of principles was to be sufficiently limited 
to be remembered easily* but no large portion of a lesson 
should be neglected. 

4. There must be likelihood that the principles selected 
could be implemented by student teachers in elementary 
school classrooms* within the organizational pattern 
established by the cooperating teacher. 

5* Principles selected should contribute to increasing 
understanding by student teachers of individual dif- 
ferences among learners. 

Several statements of agreement among learning theorists were 
studied. Use of the criteria for selection resulted in identification 
of seven major ideas* which became the principles used in the study. 

The final step was restatement of these agreements in a form 
developed for the study. In order to make the generalizations identified 
into ''power principles"^ it was necessary to establish two key terms in 
each statement* and indicate the relationship between them. 

While in each statement one term might have been learning * caution 
suggested use of the phrase* chances of learning . The other key term was 
the condition known to be favorable to learning* so described as to supply 
a clue or suggest an implication concerning teacher behavior* since 
teacher behavior was perceived as one cause for existence of the favorable 
condition. Finally* the descriptive relationship between the learner's 

^•Finley Carpenter and Eugene E. Haddan* Systematic Application 
to Education (New Yorki The MacMillan Company* 196*0* 
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chances of learning and the teacher’s behavior in creating a condition 
favorable for learning was stated positively, but in terms of probability 
rather than certainty* 

Out of this process there evolved the following list of seven 
statements* 

1* Learning is facilitated when the learner responds actively 
in the learning situation* 

2* A learner’s chances of learning are increased when his 

purposes and those of the teacher are sufficiently similar 
for him to perceive the relationship* 

3* A learner’s chances of learning are increased when the 
material to be learned is meaningful to him. 

4. A learner’s chances of learning are increased when he 
can see some possibility of succeeding in the learning 
task he is attempting. 

5* A learner’s chances of learning are increased each time 
he experiences success in a learning task* 

6. A learner’s chances of learning are increased when he 
has opportunities for and assistance in the discovery 
of facts, relationships, and generalizations. 

7* Possibility of the retention of learned material is 
increased when the learner practices his learning 
immediately, frequently, and in varied situations. 

During the orientation sessions that preceded data collection, the 
student teachers reviewed their knowledge and their Ideas about the con- 
ditions of learning. They examined these principles, with some of their 
Implications for teacher behavior, and they developed tag names or 
abbreviations by which the statements would later be identified. Deeper 
understanding of the principles and further applications would develop 
through conferences. 
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Content and Procedures of Conferences as 
the Setting for Teaching by Supervisors 

Each supervisory conference was preceded by individual analysis of 
the typescript of the previously recorded teaching session. While the 
process of analysis required thoughtful consideration both of the record 
and of the significance of the ideas of the system of analysis, the process 
of recording the analysis was a simple one. 

Analysis of typescripts . The procedure employed was the following* 

1. Read the entire typescript. 

2. Reread the first page. 

3. Try to identify on the first page the use of a principle, 
or failure to use a principle when it would have been 
appropriate. 

4. Circle the identified segment of the page. In the margin, 
write the name or number of the principle identified, with 
the value symbol. 

5« Continue this process throughout the typescript. 

6. In situations in which more than one principle seem 
operative, try to decide upon the one most clearly 
visible. If the decision seems very difficult, 
record both. 

The value symbol referred to above was use of the plus (+) sign 
to indicate effective use of the principle indicated by name or number, 
and the name or number with a minus (-) sign to indicate failure to use 
or violation of a principle. 

With the first conferences, one of the most conspicuous features 
of the completed study began to be evident, as differences among the 
supervisors became visible. 

Differences among supervisors . While common guidelines for 
conferences had been accepted, the investigators had believed that 
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conference style was and should be characteristic of the individual 
supervisor. Differences in style immediately became evident. These 
differences were so wide and so consistent as to defy easy description; 
they suggest a focus for later study. 

Consistent differences emerged in the form of commitments stated 
by student teachers in different supervisory groups, the time of their 
statement, the number stated by the student teacher as contrasted with 
the number suggested by the supervisor, the principles given most atten- 
tion in each supervisory group, the frequency of statement and restatement 
of commitments, and the principles of learning concerning which commitments 
were stated. While all these differences might have been expected among 
the nine student teachers, the patterns of difference that were evident 
suggested differences among the supervisors as the principal cause. 

A third aspect of difference among the supervisors was noticeable 
in their varying perceptions of the meaning, the applicability, the 
flexibility of and interrelationships among the selected learning prin- 
ciples. This difference, like that of individual style, was probably 
inescapable. 

Among differences that appeared, one remarkable likeness became 
visible. 

Common emphasis on student teachers 1 concerns . The supervisors 
shared concern lest the value of the student teachers* total experience 
be in any way lessened through their involvement in the research. One of 
the accepted guidelines stressed the Importance of listening to and show- 
ing respect for the student teacher. Analysis of typescripts revealed 
many topics which might well have been discussed in conferences, which 
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time would not permit. Out of all these conditions* topics selected for 
discussion in conferences were, almost without exception, those about 
which concern was shown or questions raised by the student teachers. 

While the supervisors' concerns were not disregarded, it was found that 
they very frequently paralleled or were included in topics suggested by 
the student teachers. 

The spontaneous development of this pattern by all the supervisors, 
and the difference from the more usual supervisor-centered procedure of 
analysis, evaluation, and advice became a notable feature of the study. 

Discussions in conferences ranged widely. It would be difficult 
to describe a typical conference discussion based on principles. 

Discussion based on principles * Most of the st\ident teachers had 
little previous study of educational psychology, and their exposure to the 
selected principles during their orientation period was brief indeed. The 
intention of the supervisors was "to help them clarify principles ... to 
extend and deepen their understanding of tfiat principles mean when applied 
to the guidance of learning."^ 

Individual differences, both of supervisors and of student teachers, 
were clearly evident in the ways they approached this task. Some part of 
every conference, however, dealt with principles of learning, their use 
or possible use by the student teacher, or their meaning in a particular 
situation. 

Differences were apparent in the ways discussions were carried on* 

^Florence Stratemeyer and Margaret Lindsey, Working with Sttxient 
Teachers (New York* Bureau of Publications* Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1958), p. 259. 
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in the specific principles considered, and in the applications that were 
identified. Some conferences included the topic of use of principles of 
learning as one of many topics considered. Others focused on the use of 
principles of learning as a means of solving specific teaching problems 
of student teachers. Some considerations of the topic were brief and 
rather casual, others were concentrated and in depth. 

Special interests of individual supervisors were reflected in the 
number of principles discussed and the emphasis given each. Two super- 
visors appeared to give nearly equal attention to each of the seven 
principles. The third seemed to give special attention to the ideas of 
purpose, meaning, and discovery. 

Behavior identified as use of a principle varied also, among the 
student teachers and among the supervisors. The kinds of behavior con- 
sidered changed in each case during the period of the Study. 

While the only statement that can truly be made concerning all the 
discussions based on principles is that such discussions did occur, it 
can be said that all conference participants found it possible to analyze 
teaching by means of this procedure, and for the student teachers to make 
commitments to change their behavior based on this system of analysis. 

Commitments based on principles . While different emphases were 
evident in supervisory groups, in every case commitments for changed 
behavior emerged from conference discussion. Commitments made were both 
within and out of the system of analysis, but those within the system 
predominated. 

In one group, commitments were made and recorded throughout dis- 
cussions. Many of these were suggested by the supervisor. In another 
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group, every commitment was stated by the student teachers, every one at 
the end of a conference. In the third group both procedures were used. ■ 

All selected principles were discussed at some time during the 
study and at least three statements of commitment made concerning each. 

The ideas of meaning and discovery were each the subject of eight commit- ' 

ments, probably because of emphasis placed on these principles by one 
supervisor. Restatements of commitment were distributed as widely and 
with the same emphases. 

Two kinds of statements within the system were evident. So:?** com- 
mitments were to the use of described behavior, identified as being use 
of one of the principles. Other commitments were to use of one of the 
principles, with alternative kinds of behavior described. These differ- 
ences were consistent within supervisory groups. j 

In most cases student teachers made commitments willingly. In one 
case, in which the student teacher apparently saw little possibility of 1 

doing differently, commitments were made reluctantly. There appeared to ; 

be a relationship between a student teacher's perception of his teaching j 

situation and his willingness to make commitments to changed behavior. ’ 

Differences among supervisors, evidenced by student teachers' ] 

commitments as by other aspects of the study, were a conspicuous and 
unsolicited finding of the study. j 

Findings of the Study 

The first condition of the hypothesis of the study was fulfilled: 

If a student teacher is guided in analyzing his verbal 
teaching behavior by means of a list of selected learning 
principles to the end that he will make commitments to 
implement principles of learning. • • • 
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The nine student teachers made forty-two initial statements of 
commitment, of tfiich thirty-eight were within the system of analysis. 

They made twenty-five restatements, of which twenty- four were within 
the system. Of sixty-two statements and restatements within the system 
of analysis, fifty-nine were related to specific principles on the 
selected list. 

Student teachers could be guided in analysing their verbal teaching 
behavior by means of a list of selected principles of learning. They 
could make commitments to implement these learning principles. 

Findings concerning the second condition were less clear i 

• • • the verbal teaching behavior of the student teacher 

will increasingly indicate the implementation of these same 

learning principles. 

In order to discover whether there was increasing implementation 
of principles, it was necessary to assume that implementation of commit- 
ments concerning principles was equivalent to implementation of principles. 
Thus, evidence of implementation of commitments related to specific prin- 
ciples was sought in each teaching session following statement of the 
commitment • 

Of initial statements of commitment related to specific principles, 
percent were implemented in the teaching session immediately following 
their statement. 

Of statements and restatements of commitment related to specific 
principles 83-1 percent were implemented in the teaching session immedi- 
ately following the statement or restatement. 

As the total number of statements and restatements increased 
throughout the study, the total number of instances of implementation also 
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increased, but at a slower rate. Therefore, the percent of implementation 
decreased irregularly from cycle to cycle. 

If evidence of increasing implementation of principles of learning 
is defined in terms of percent of implementation found in each cycle, the 
hypothesis of the study is not supported by the data. If the overall 
increase from cycle to cycle in number of teaching sessions in which 
implementation was found is accepted as satisfying the meaning of 
"increasingly implement," the hypothesis is supported. 

Other findings were identified. There was little difference in 
implementation of commitments suggested by the supervisor and those 
initiated by the student teacher, and the very small difference favored 
those suggested by the supervisor. The greatest percent of implementation 
was of commitments concerning the ideas of experience of success and of 
repetition . The smallest percent of implementation was of commitments 
concerning the possibility of success . 

Data of the study, when analyzed in terms of commitments made and 
their implementation, do not fully support the hypothesis. There was 
evidence that student teachers were able (1) to analyze and discuss their 
teaching behavior in terms of the selected principles ; (2) to make commit- 
ments to implement these principles; and (3) to implement many of these 
commitments in subsequent teaching sessions. 

Other significant ideas emerged from the study. The value of 
planned conferences, beginning with a real concern, using an agreed upon 
system of analysis, and closing with plans for future action has been 
demonstrated. Collaborative research has been proved possible. Research 
within on-going programs of teacher preparation has been fouiri to be 
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feasible# The particular system of analysis proved itself flexible, 
adaptable to different situations and problems, and usable by college 
supervisors and student teachers with different, perceptions and different 
problems# 

The most significant result of the study was in the number and 
kind of questions that it raised, which formed the basis of later, more 
sophisticated studies# 

Verbal Behavior as the Basis for Analysis of 
Teaching^ Supervisory Conferences 

The importance of language in teaching and learning is readily 
recognized# Along with the pervasive quality of verbal behavior in 
teaching is the teacher^ ability to control and change that behavior# 
Attention to verbal behavior, the researchers reasoned, would be an 
important way to help the student teacher improve his teaching# The 
supervisory conference is a central factor in tutoring the student 
teacher# 

The investigators hypothesized that student teachers who examined 
their teaching in terms of a specified system would plan and implement 
changes in subsequent teaching encounters. Recorded typescripts of five 
teaching and five conference sessions provided data on each of nine stu- 
dent teachers who were the subjects of this study# 

^Anna Beth Brown, Margaret Cobban, and Floyd Waterman, "An Analysis 
of Verbal Teaching Behavior* An Approach to Supervisory Conferences with 
Student Teachers'* (unpublished Ed.D# Project Report, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1965) • 
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The System for Analysis 

Several of the available systems for analyzing verbal interaction 
were considered, but the investigators wanted one that would be applicable 
for student use. They decided, therefore, to modify and adapt the system 
of Bellack and associates.*** 

Pedagogical moves . The game aspects of teaching stimulated Bellack 
and associates to develop a description of classroom interaction with a 
focus upon the way teachers and pupils play the language game. Teachers 
hold the authority in the classroom and usually make the first "move" by 
setting the pace for the lesson. Once he has set the stage for learning 
activities, the teacher asks a question and pupils begin to respond; so 
begins the ping-pong character of classroom discourse. 

Bellack described the pedagogical moves as either initiatory or 
reflexive. The forme:.* are structuring and soliciting. Definitions of 
the pedagogical moves follow* 

Structuring . Structuring moves serve the pedagogical 
functions of focusing attention on subject matter or class- 
room procedures and launching interaction betwen students 
and teachers. They set the context for subsequent behavior 
or performance. For example, teachers frequently begin a 
class period with a structuring move in which they focus 
attention on the topic or problem to be discussed during 
the session. 

Soliciting . Moves in this category are designed to 
elicit a verbal response, encourage persons addressed to 
attend to something, or elicit a physical response. All 
genuine questions are solicitations, as are commands, 
imperatives, and requests. 



^Arno A. Bellack, Joel R. Davitz et al . , The Language of the 
Classroom , U.S. Office of Education Cooperative Research Project No. 
1497 ( New York* Institute of Psychological Research, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1963 ) . 
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Responding * These moves bear a reciprocal relation- 
ship to soliciting moves and occur only in relation to them* 

Their pedagogical function is to fulfill the expectation of 
soliciting moves. Thus, students' answers to teachers* 
questions are classified as responding moves* 

Reacting* These moves are occasioned by a structur- 
ing, soliciting, responding, or another reacting move, but 
are not directly elicited by them. Pedagogically, these 
moves serve to shape or mold classroom discourse by accept- 
ing, rejecting, modifying or expanding what has been said 
previously. Reacting moves differ from responding moves, 
in that while a responding move is always directly elicited 
by a solicitation, preceding moves serve only as the occasion 
for reactions. Evaluation by a teacher of a student's response, 
for example, is designated a reacting raove.l 

Student teachers, the investigators felt, could examine classroom 
interaction by use of Bellack's pedagogical moves and become more aware 
of their language and its role in setting the stage for interaction* 

This much of the Bellack system could be adopted and used by student 
teachers within a very short training period. Tine pedagogical moves 
pointed quickly to the functions of the verbal behavior but the analysis 
was yet incomplete* 

Cognitive processes of pupils * The researchers wanted to focus 
upon the cognitive as Baldwin stressed the need in her report* 



Measures of the behaviors presently used in observa- 
tional studies on both teachers and children have been 
restricted primarily to social-emotional and motivational 
factors. There are almost no studies of the subject matter 
content of teacher-child interactions or the way teachers 
actually present new information, answer questions, or 
encourage a search for underlying principles. These behaviors 
should relate to pupils* cognitive development* . . .^ 



^Ibid * , pp. 6 - 7 * 

2ciara P. Baldwin, "Naturalistic Studies of Classroom Learning," 
Review of Educational Research , 35*111-112, April, 1965 , 
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The pedagogical moves, the researchers felt, met the need for a study of 
the "way teachers actually present new information and answer questions," 
but the encouragement of pupils "to search for underlying principles" 
seemed uncovered by the moves. Both Taba 1 and Miller 2 had developed some 
schemes for charting pupil thinking, but they seemed too complicated for 
use with students. Therefore, the researchers decided to develop a crude 
set of cognitive categories to add to the pedagogical moves as a basis 
for analysis of classroom teaching. 

In constructing the cognitive categories, thought processes of a 
similar order were grouped together into a single cluster. The cognitive 
processes developed are as follows* 

1. Perceiving, recalling, recognizing . The speaker 
selects certain stimuli from his environment through the 
use of his senses and brings them to the conscious level 
by verbal description. He calls back to memory by recol- 
lecting observations from previous experience. He is 
aware that the conditions observed are the same as those 
previously known. 

2. Discriminating, comparing, defining . The speaker 
selects distinguishing features from the more general fea- 
tures of ideas or phenomena ; he examines for similarities* 
he names, describes, or states his perception of the 
general and specific features of ideas or phenomena. 

3. Classifying, relating, generalizing . The speaker 
puts together groups of ideas, events, and situations that 
have characteristics in common. He shows the connection 
between one situa</on and another and views the situation 



^Hilda Taba, Samuel Leving, and Freeman F. Elzey, Thinking in 
Elementary School Children . U.S. Office of Education Cooperative Re se arch 
Project No. 1574 isan Francisco* San Francisco State College, 1964), 
p. iv. 



George L. Miller, Assessing Pupil Mental Activity in Classroom 
Discussion* A Manual for Coding Pupil Comments (Salt Lake City* William 
M7 Stewart School, University of Utah, 1964), p. 3. 




as a- whole by combining ideas, events, and elements into a 
unified statement. 

4. Opining, judging, evaluating . The speaker holds 
a conclusion with” confidence but it is not always based 
upon extensive evidence. He deliberates and asserts his 
decision on the basis of some criteria j he appraises care- 
fully and makes quantitative decisions using criteria. 

5. Inferring, interpreting, applying. The speaker 
surmises probable consequences through reasoning. He 
translates previous experience or Ideas into new forms, 
and he employs for a particular purpose a previous idea, 
or he makes a connection by bringing to bear previous 
experience • 

Two other categories proved to be necessary to code all of the 
classroom discourse appropriately. Some statements were designed merely 
to facilitate Interaction. They included the pupil talk that is repeated 
by the teacher when she feels that the child has not been heard. These 
statements and most of the management talk, such as "Please close the 
door," were grouped into a category identified as facilitating talk. 

There were times when the tape recorder was not able to pick up 
some of the interaction. This was caused by extraneous sounds that inter- 
fered with the taping, or by several children speaking together which 
resulted in a garbled sound, or by a child's voice being so soft that it 
could not be recorded. Thus the need for the category non-codable . 

The two non-cognitive categories are described as follows* 

6. Facilitating talk . This category and the next 
category are clearly not part of the cognitive processes. 

This category is used to classify talk which is intended 
to facilitate interaction in the classroom. It includes 
mere repetition which is given so others may hear. It 
also includes the simple supportive statement ("Umm," 

"O.K.," "Yes," "Fine," or "Good") when it is clear that 

no judgment is being made. Most of the routines or manage- 
ment talk such as "Please close the door" fall under this 
category. 
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7. Non-cod-able . This category is necessitated by 
inaudible statements or comments which are incomplete 
or so garbled that their meaning cannot be inferred* 

Equipped with the moves to identify the pedagogical intent of the 

verbal behavior and the categories to indicate the inferred cognitive 

processes of children, the college supervisors trained student teachers 

to analyze their verbal teaching behavior and to plan, during supervisory 

conferences, for improved behavior in subsequent teaching sessions* 

Analysis as the Basis for 
Conferring with Student Teachers 

Employment of the pedagogical moves and cognitive categories as 
bases for discourse Introduced certain unique features in the conferences* 
The investigators also used supervisoiy practices applicable to ary con- 
ference* The supervisory conference is a teaching-learning situation. 

As was true in the study reported just previously, stylo differences 
among college supervisors wore assumed and use of the system of analysis 
was not intended as a limitation upon style* Basic recognition of com- 
munication and human relation skills was an underlying assumption of all 
supervisors. The conference guidelines detailed on page 56 were accepted 
by the researchers. 

Use of the pedagogical moves and the cognitive categories neces- 
sitated training in the system of analysis. For the college supervisors 
training in coding according to pedagogical moves and cognitive categories 
began during the pilot study.**' Experience in coding typescripts continued 

*Anna Rockhill, "An Exploratory Study: Two Types of Student Teacher- 
Supervisor Conferences Based Upon Verbal Teaching Behavior" (unpublished 
Ed.D. project report, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 

1965). 
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as materials were prepared for eventual use in orientation meetings with 
student teachers. 

When the student teacher-subjects were selected v a three-day 
session was conducted to train student teachers in use of the system of 
analysis. The student teacher's task was defined as (1) planning his 
teaching * (2) teaching* (;>) conferring with the college supervisor* 

(4) using new insights in planning for the next teaching session* and 

(5) teaching again. These tasks formed a cycle that would be repeated 
four times during the course of the study. The purpose of the conference, 
the student-teacher subjects were told, was to help them decide how to 
change and improve their teaching behavior in sessions subsequent to the 
conferences. 

Both college supervisors and student teachers were required to 
prepare for the supervisory conference by coding the typescript. To assure 
a degree of skill in coding, before embarking upon analysis of their own 
teaching, student teachers identified moves and cognitive categories in 
several typescripts. College supervisors helped the student teachers with 
practice in coding. 

The coding scheme was a series of abbreviations representing 
(a) the identification of the speaker* (b) the pedagogical move performed 
by the teacher (student teacher)* (c) the cognitive processes elicited 
from pupils* and (d) the number of lines of talk within a pedagogical 
move. Thus margins of typescripts were independently coded by both 
supervisors and student teachers. For example, a passage coded, T.SOl/2/3t 
would be interpreted as follows* T indicates the student teacher was t 
speaking* the student teacher was performing the soliciting move (SOL); 
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his solicitation seemed to be eliciting a cognitive process within 
Category Two -- discriminating, comparing, defining (2); and the move 
consisted of three lines of teacher talk (3)» 

By the end of the three days, student teachers and college super- 
visors were able to achieve substantial agreement on the coding process. 
Student teachers were placed in schools and began working with typescripts 
of their own teaching sessions. As illustrated in the excerpts which 
follow, however, training continued throughout the entire study. 

CSi^ Look at line four. You say, "Why can the candle 

burn longer in the jack-o-lantern?" You are asking 
for a generalization there, aren't you? The pupils 
came back with partial answers. One child said, 

"Because it has holes in it." But in place of cor- 
recting him, you said, "They let the air in." And 
you summarized, "It lets in the air so the candle, 
which needs air to burn, can burn longer." So what 
you have actually done is to get them to do some of 
the generalizing through the questions you asked. 

ST i 2 I always think it is better when they say something. 

To take that and tie it on to something else; tie it 
together rather than completely disregard it, because 
it does mean something to them. When he said that it 
has holes in it, he was saying something. They don't 
quite explain the whole thing — what holes have to do 
with the candle. 

CSt That is because he is still trying to verbalize 

these understandings. Because you sensed that he 
understood, you kept your question going in the 
right direction to ask for more of the generaliza- 
tion. So you see, you have a lot of control over 
the soliciting that you use. 

In a more carefully controlled study continuance of training might 
be considered a flaw in the research design. This study, however, was 



^Letters CS indicate college supervisor speaking. 
^Letters ST indicate student teacher speaking. 
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largely exploratory in nature; neither the coding nor the training pro- 
cesses were ends in themselves. The coded typescripts were the vehicles 
for analysis of the teaching. The intent of the analysis was that of 
understanding and controlling verbal teaching behavior. Supervisory con- 
ferences were to result in plans or M next steps” in future teaching. 
Although student teachers were never told this, the college supervisors 
sought to elicit commitments for definite action in subsequent teaching 
sessions. 

The researchers defined a commitment as a statement of intent to 
act in future teaching. It was agreed that a commitment could be stated 
by the student teacher or by the college supervisor. If commitments were 
stated by college supervisors, they sought ways of insuring that it had 
been actively accepted by the student teacher.'*' 

It was only natural that the language of the system of analysis 
appear (either explicitly or implicitly) in the statement of commitments. 
The conference excerpt which follows is an example of a commitment which 
resulted when the college supervisor complimented the student teacher on 
the type of soliciting used in a previous lesson. Category Four — opining , 
judging, evaluating — is implied in the discussion. * 

CSt You asked a lot of very good questions in this lesson 
• . . wherein you sought opinions. I mentioned the one 
that you cut off with a second question. ... Do you 
see opportunities for doing more of this kind of thing 
in the future lessons? 

ST i Of cutting it off? 

CSi No, no [laughed]. We find those opportunities 

^See page 
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automatically. We don’t have to look for them. I 
meant more opportunities to avoid it — providing more 
opportunities for children to give opinions and 
reactions. 

STt Oh, I think I'll be more conscious of it. 

CSt This would be one of the things you want to be more 
conscious of? 

STt Yes. 

Still another excerpt from a supervisory conference not only 
illustrates the use of the language of analysis but also shows how a 
college supervisor used the coded typescript to help a student teacher 
analyze his teaching sessions* 

CSt Did you expect more in the way of generalizing than 
you got? 

STt I realized after reading the typescript that this was 
all they could do. I think a few were able to say that 
no matter where the items were put, they all added up 
to five. But the other children couldn't do this. 

CSt Do you think that some of the other children had the 
same understanding? 

STt I don't think they did. 

CSt Let me put it another way. Do you think they had an 
understanding that no matter where they placed the 
object— 

STt Yes, yes, I do_ think they understand that, because 
of their responses. But I don't think that most 
were ready to try to draw a generalization. 

Some of the commitments emerged from direct questions of college 
supervisors. In one conference, for example, the supervisor asked, "Are 
you going to try to have the children infer, or interpret, or make 
application [Cognitive Category Five]?" "Yes," replied the student 
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teacher. "I always try to do that but I need to make a more deliberate 
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effort to do it* 1 * By its elf $ such a statement could not be considered a 
commitment* However, other supporting statements throughout the conference 
substantiated the student teacher* s acceptance of the commitment as his 
own* Commitments such as "helping pupils do their own generalizing," 
"structuring a few concepts," "soliciting and structuring for a variety 
of cognitive processes,” "involving more children," "structuring the 
beginning of the lesson," "avoid cutting off children's comments," and 
"help children to opine and to interpret," were typical of those which 
came out of the supervisory conferences. 

Findings of the Study 

Data from the nine student teachers' teaching and conferring 
sessions relate to two dimensions of teaching: the type and amount of 

interaction in the classrooms and the statement and implementation of 
commitments* The findings reflect the influence of the system of analysis 
upon the verbal teaching behavior of student teachers. 

The dual classification of language made it possible to talk with 
student teachers about their verbal behavior and the type of thinking 
they seemed to elicit fVom children. Analysis of the pedagogical moves 
showed that student teachers, like their elders in the profession, did 
most of the talking in the classroom. Moreover, 60.3 percent of the moves 
by student teachers were solicitations and only 3*5 percent were classified 
as reacting moves. Pupil talk, on the other hand was almost entirely, 

7^.3 percent, responding . 

Classification of the inferred cognitive processes of pupils also 
provided an interesting picture. Category One — perceiving, recalling . 
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recognizing- accounted for 37.1 percent of the pupil moves and Category 
Two— discriminating, comparing, defining— for 15.6 percent. Together, 
these categories accounted for 52.7 percent of the pupil moves in the 
classroom. Predominance of pupil moves in these categories suggests 
teaching centered upon recall and definition of facts. Only 5*7 percent 
of the pupil moves in this study fell into Category Five — inferring , 
interpreting, applying . 

The other findings were related to the number and type of commit- 
ments and their implementation in subsequent teaching sessions. Among the 
nine student teachers, fifty-five separate commitments were developed in 
the supervisory conferences. Twenty-two, or 40 percent, were stated in 
the first conferences and an additional thirteen, or 23*6 percent, were 
stated in the second conference. In addition, every student teacher 
restated at least one of his commitments. In all, twenty-one, or 38.1 
percent, of the total commitments were restated one or more times. Most 
of the commitments (65*4 percent) were stated by the student teachers; 
the balance were suggested by college supervisors. 

Implementation of commitments in subsequent teaching sessions was 
determined on a simple "Yes" or "No” basis. The presence of teaching 
behavior in the lesson which seemed to implement the commitment, was the 
criterion for the "Yes" evaluation. College supervisors exchanged type- 
scripts to seek evidence of implementation and as a check against their 
own analyses. On the whole, student teachers tended to implement a high 
percentage of their commitments but the five teaching sessions (from 
which data were gathered) may be a restricting factor which could, in 
part, negate the high record of implementation (85»^ percent). 
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| The findings sustain the hypothesis that student teachers who 

I 

j examine their teaching in terms of pedagogical moves and cognitive cate- 

J gories wuld plan and implement changes in subsequent teaching sessions. 

i 

j The investigators conceived this as an exploratory study from which find- 

ings might generate new questions and unsolved problems. 

Implications for Study of Supervision as Teaching 
In the two preceding sections, related team efforts have been 

i 

described. One focused upon helping student teachers examine their 
teaching in terms of selected principles of learning. The other approach 
focused upon the teaching act by classifying verbal behavior in terms of 

| pedagogical moves and the cognitive processes they seem to elicit from 

pupils. While both approaches make implicit reference to the affective 
aspects of classroom interaction, their major stress is upon the verbal 

! behavior of the teacher. 

i 

j The most potent implication of these studies is that student 

| teachers respond favorably to systematic analysis of their teaching. 

Additionally, they viewed the application of specific systems of analysis 

| as an effective learning procedure. 

l . 

| Researchers using principles of learning as bases for analysis 

believed that student teachers should have been involved in selecting 
appropriate principles and that once they had been exposed to extensive 
study of the psychology of learning, students could select and state their 
own set of principles. Cognitive categories selected by the researchers 
for the other study were not ordered into an hierarchy. Yet student 
teachers consistently viewed them in this manner. An implication here is 



that students should be more involved in developing* utilizing* and 
modifying systems of analysis. 

It is conceivable that no one system should be used in a "pure 
form” but rather a synthesis developed by all parties in the supervisory 
process— the student teacher, the college supervisor* and the cooperating 
teacher* Certainly Heidelbach 's^ comments* about the limitations of 
existing approaches to the study of teaching* should be taken into account 
as one plans a program. Perhaps the greatest value of a system of analysis 
rests not in specifics of the system* but in the sense of awareness it 
provides the student. 

Supervisory approaches and research thereon which do not take into 
account the regular classroom teacher as well as the college supervisor 
and student teacher are inadequate for the task. College supervisors need 
to work with cooperating school personnel to help them understand the 
specialized instructional process in the supervisory conference. Of 
course* college supervisors must critically examine their own conferring 
procedures and styles. The dynamics of the supervisory system is 
appropriate material for research and exploration. 

These two studies serve to emphasize the value of objective 
records as the bases for conferences. Increased use of audio and video 
tape recorders should be explored* but written notes or participation 
grids and/or interaction charts should not be overlooked. Inquiry should 
be made into the influences of college supervisor's style. A related 
question worthy of research would be that of tracing development of style 



^Chapter II. 
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or changes in conferring procedures employed by either a college super- 
visor or a cooperating teacher. 

A new dimension in the education of teachers is direct experience 
components which are conducted in non-school agencies. Community agencies 
(both private and governmental) are often providing different services 
which are educative and from which students would profit. Perhaps an 
early involvement in research efforts would be fruitful. Commercial 
organizations associated with computer-assisted instruction and systems 
analysis must be consulted and their support gained if all phases of the 
supervisory process are to be studied. -Simulated experiences are becoming 
common for student teachers and research should be designed While they are 
in the developmental stages. 

Staff arrangements for student teaching need serious overhauling 
in most teacher education institutions. One of the implications of the 
two-phase study reported here is the need for colleges to look at the 
number of student teachers assigned to a supervisor. College supervisors 
cannot work adequately with cooperating teachers and student teachers if 
they are overloaded. 

A related matter is time reserved for conference preparation. 
Systems approaches to conferences require more time and while most 
universities recognize this for regular lecture sessions, they have yet 
to provide adequate time allotments for conference preparation. Certainly 
there are budget considerations in all of these, matters, but the matter 
becomes all the more crucial when one looks at the off-campus centers for 
student teaching which are developing around the country. Exporting 
college supervisors and/or clinical professors to off-center centers in no 
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way reduces the need for careful planning and adequate provisions for 
staff with the time and facilities to function in a broader role of 
supervision. 

Increased utilization of audio and video recordings suggests the 
need for both space and personnel for the operation maintenance, and 
storage of such equipment. Special viewing areas and adequate office 
space should be planned at the time that decisions for utilization are 
made. Overcrowded office conditions will greatly detract f*om effective 
conferences. 

Finally, administrators must recognize the need to provide staff, 
budget, and facilities to conduct research and evaluation of the super- 
visory conferring process. The study of the process is appropriate content 
for research by teacher educators and is of interest to all students of 
teaching. 
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Chapter IV 

A PROMISSORY MODEL FOR ANALYZING AND DESCRIBING VERBAL 
INTERACTION BETWEEN COLLEGE SUPERVISORS AND STUDENT 
TEACHERS DURING SUPERVISORY CONFERENCES 1 
Richard Verne Brown and Miriam Schaad Hofftaan 

Individualized conferences between student teachers and college 
supervisors represent a significant part of the supervision of student 
teachers# The purpose of individualized conferences is to provide 
guidance for teachers by assisting them in analyzing and diagnosing their 
teaching behavior as a means of modifying that behavior in light of new 
knowledge • 

Key persons in individualized conferences are college supervisors# 

To a great extent the effectiveness of conferences depends upon their 
teaching behavior. If the teaching behavior of college supervisors is 
crucial in the guidance of student teachers, then it is important for 
supervisors to analyze and diagnose their teaching behavior in order to 
achieve insights into their teaching processes as a means of planning 

^Richard Verne Brown and Miriam Schaad Hoffman, "A Promissory Model 
for Analyzing and Describing Verbal Interaction Between College Supervisors 
and Student Teachers During Supervisory Conferences” (unpublished Ed.D. 
report, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1967). 
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modifications in their own behavior. An analytic tool which would enable 
supervisors to examine their teaching behavior in conferences should be 
worthwhile • 

Typescripts can provide supervisors with detailed records of their 
behavior in individualized conferences. Unfortunately* these typescripts 
are meaningless unless supervisors have conceptual tools vhich will help 
them analyze and interpret their behavior as revealed in the typescripts. 
Various schemes for analyzing classroom behavior have been proposed by 
Aschner* Bellack et al . , Amidon and Flanders,^ Smith and Meux, and 
others. The relevancy of these conceptual tools for analyzing and 
describing the teaching behavior of college supervisors in individualized 
conferences is unknown. 

The purpose of this ^tudy was to develop a conceptual tool* i.e.* 
promissory model, for analyzing and describing the verbal interaction 
between college supervisors and student teachers during supervisory 
conferences. Such a tool can assist college supervisors by providing 



Mary Jane Aschner, “The Analysis of Verbal Interaction in the 
Classroom, M Theory and Research in Teaching * Arno Bellack, editor 
(New York* Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1963), pp. 53-78. 

^Arno A. Bellack et al .. The Language of the Classroom , U.S. 

Office of Education Cooperative Research Project, No. 1497 (New York* 
Institute of Psychological Research, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

1963). 

^Edmund J. Amidon and Ned A. Flanders, The Role of the Teacher in 
the Classroom (Minneapolis, Minnesota* Paul S. Amidon and Associates, 

19557 ; 



^B. Othanel Smith and Milton 0. Meux, A Study of the Logic of 
Teaching (Urbana, Illinois* Bureau of Educational Research, College 
of Education, University of Illinois, 1963 )- 



them with a scientific base for examining their teaching behavior in order 
to improve their guidance of student teachers. 



Research Procedures 



The research procedures employed in developing the promissory 
model for analyzing and describing the verbal teaching behavior of college 
supervisors in their individualized conferences with student teachers was 
based upon the analytic activity described by McClellan and Komisar as 
"rational reconstruction.” 

• • . Rational reconstruction has three phases i the first 
is to abstract essential elements from some specific intel- 
lectual activity} the second is to establish certain formal 
categories or relations among these abstract elements with, 
perhaps, explicit rules for moves in the schema} the third 
is to apply the resulting scheme or model reflexively as a 
basis for guiding or criticizing the conduct of the original 
activity from which the abstraction began.^* 

The overall design resembled the first two phases of rational 

reconstruction and consisted ofi (1) identifying and abstracting from 

the literature on counseling and general school supervision the dimensions 

of performance^ of counselors and supervisors in their conferring 

function; (2) analyzing and classifying the identified dimensions of 

performance into categories; (3) arranging the categories in order to 

form a category system; (4) defining and testing the categories within the 



James £• McClellan and B. Paul Komisar, "Preface to the American 
Edition," Truth and Fallacy in Educational Theory , Charles D. Hardie, 
author (New York i Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1962), p. vi. 

^Dimensions of performance are activities or characteristics of 
activities which are utilized by counselors and supervisors in their 
conferring function. 
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category system; and (5) postulating the category system as the promissory 
model and describing the interrelationships among the categories within 
the model. 

Analysis of Literature on 
General Supervision and Counseling 

In selecting literature for analysis, it was assumed that, although 
the primary focus of the individualized conference is on instructional 
problems, the college supervisor needs to provide an optimum emotional 
climate. Therefore, it seemed apropos to analyze literature in the areas 
of general school supervision and counseling which pertained to the dyadic 
situation in order to identify and abstract the dimensions of performance 
of counselors and supervisors in their conferring functions. The litera- 
ture selected contained dimensions of performance which were related to 
both the improvement of instruction and the development of a satisfactory 
emotional climate. 

The major category for the analysis of the literature was the 
dimensions of performance in the conferring function . After deductively 
analyzing the literature, 194 cases of dimensions of performance were 
identified. 

Analysis and Synthesis of Dimensions of 
Performance into a Promissory Model 

In order to analyze and synthesize the 194 dimensions of per- 
formance identified through analysis of the literature on counseling and 
general school supervision, it was necessary to implement the second 
phase of rational reconstruction, i.e., the establishment of formal 
categories which subsumed the dimensions of performance. 
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Identification of discrete cases* Initial examination of the 194 
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dimensions of performance revealed repetitious and inappropriate cases. 
Therefore* prior to classifying the cases into categories through 
inductive processes* it was necessary to examine the dimensions of per- 
formance* identify those cases deemed discrete and appropriate for pur- 
pose of this study, and omit repetitious and inappropriate cases. Two 
criteria were developed to facilitate this task* (1) cases retained 
were required to be unique from all other cases and (2) cases retained 
were required to be capable of being identified through inference on 
typescripts. 

After typing the 194 cases of dimensions of performance on three- 
by-five cards the first criterion was applied to the cases by (1) placing 
those cases whose syntactical structure and content were identical or 
nearly identical on the same stack ; (2) identifying and retaining a single* 
representative case; and (3) omitting duplications of the criterion case. 
The second criterion was applied by omitting cases which were not capable 
of being identified on conference typescripts. One hundred twenty-three 
dimensions of performance remained as appropriate cases to be utilized in 
hypothesizing categories. 

Classification of cases into categories . The next phase in the 
development of the promissory model was inductive synthesis of appropriate 
and discrete cases into category procedures. Cases which formed a cate- 
gory procedure were required to contain (1) common themes and (2) common 
operations* Common themes refer to the foci of cases whereas common 
operations refer to particular acts employed in carrying out procedures 
dealing with a specific theme. Category procedures are derived from cases 
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of dimensions of performance which contain common themes and common ; 

operations* The 123 cases of dimensions of performance were first sorted | 

into stacks containing common themes and then the cases within each stack \ 

were classified on the basis of common operations dealing with the same I 

theme. The following eleven category procedures were identified. 

Administrative procedures 
Catharsis procedures 
Controlling procedures 
Defining procedures 
Hypothesizing procedures 
Identifying procedures 
Interpreting-evaluating procedures 
Leading procedures 
Rapport building procedures 
Social amenities procedures 
Summary procedures 

Organization of categories into a category system. As a means of 
identifying and describing the relationship among the eleven category 
procedures as well as organizing them into a system, category procedures 
were synthesized by an inductive process into classes and the classes 
were ordered. The following criterion was used to synthesize category 
procedures into category processes: category procedures which were to 

form a category process were required to contain common themes and inter- 
dependent operations. Common themes refer to mutual foci of category 
procedures whereas interdependent operations refer to reciprocal sets of 
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acts utilized in carrying out a category process. Category processes are 
derived from category procedures containing common themes and inter- 
dependent operations . 

After implementing the criterion to synthesize category procedures 
into category processes by identifying common themes and interdependent 
operations* the following process conceptualizations evolved. Administra- 
tive and summary procedures were synthesized into routine processes? 
controlling and leading procedures were synthesized into directing pro- 
cesses? identifying and defining procedures were synthesized into com- 
prehending processes; interpreting-evaluation procedures and hypothesizing 
procedures were synthesized into analyzing processes. Interdependent 
operations for rapport building* catharsis* and social amenities procedures 
were not identified. At this point the evolving category system appeared 
as follows i 

Routine processes 

Administrative procedures 
Summary procedures 

Directing processes 

Leading procedures 
Controlling procedures 

\ Comprehending processes 

Identifying procedures 
Defining procedures 

Analyzing processes 

Interpreting-evaluating procedures 
Hypothesizing procedures 

Rapport building procedures 
Catharsis procedures 
Social amenities procedures 
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In order to further refine the evolving category system, the follow- 
ing criterion was developed to synthesize category processes and/or pro- 
cedures into category domains: category processes and/or procedures 

which were to form a category domain were required to contain a common 
theme. In this instance a common theme refers to the major foci of the 
category processes and/or procedures. Category domains are derived from 
sets of category processes and/or procedures containing common themes . 

Implementing the criterion to derive category domains resulted in 
the following conceptualizations. Comprehending and analyzing processes 
were synthesized into the problem solving domain; catharsis, rapport 
building, and social amenities procedures were synthesized into the 
affective domain; routine and directing processes were synthesized into 
the structuring domain. The following scheme represents these modifica- 
tions: 

Problem Solving Domain 

Comprehending processes 

Identifying procedures 
Defining procedures 

Analyzing processes 

Interpreting-evaluating procedures 
Hypothesizing procedures 

Affective Domain 

Catharsis procedures 
Rapport building procedures 
Social amenities procedures 
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Structuring Domain 



Routine processes 

Administrative procedures 
Summary procedures 

Directing processes 

Leading procedures 
Controlling procedures 

Definitions and behavioral illustrations of category system . During 
the next phase in the development of the promissory model the elements 
within the category system were defined and tested# Category procedures 
were defined by incorporating the defining terms representing the concepts 
of the cases of dimensions of performance subsumed under the category 
procedures# Definitions of the category processes were formulated by 
incorporating the definitions of the category procedures subsumed under 
them. Finally, category domains were defined by synthesizing the con- 
ceptualizations of the category processes or procedures subsumed under 
them. 

In addition to formulating definitions for each of the elements of 
the category system, behavioral illustrations were provided for the pro- 
cedural definitions. These illustrations depict the range of meaning 
that can be ascribed to the definitions as well as provide a reality test 
of the definitions of category procedures. 

Problem Solving Domain 

The problem solving domain includes comprehending and analyzing 
processes. Included in this domain are those procedures which enable 
conference participants to isolate and explicate the causal factors of 



problems as well as those procedures which enable the participants to 
generalize solutions to problems by inferring relationships among the 
causal factors. 

Comprehending Processes 

Comprehending processes comprise identifying and defining proce- 
dures through which supervisors and/or teachers indicate an awareness of 
problems and move toward definition through translational procedures. 

Identifying procedures . Identifying procedures involve methods 
whereby conference participants verbalize problems for discussion during 
conferences. Such statements or restatements merely indicate an awareness 
of existing difficulties. 

Example 

ST^ One thing that was a problem was that each one had 

his magnet and that raised some conflicts; they didn't 
want to share them. They didn't want to share the 
object from the table; that was one problem. 

Defining procedures . Defining procedures imply methods in which 
supervisors and/or teachers attempt to clarify problems through data- 
gathering techniques such as searching, investigating, questioning, 
advising, suggesting, and information giving. Supervisors and/or teachers 
attempt to obtain all necessary background information relevant to problems 
in order to identify pertinent causal factors. Defining procedures neces- 
sitate the translation of communications into concrete terms. 

Example 

ST No, the sun doesn't turn but I tried to use the idea 

•^In examples from tj’pescripts, the initials "ST" refer to the 
student teacher and the initials "CS M refer to the college supervisor. 
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that you fix the light bulb so that they get the idea 
that it was stable. When I showed the earth it was very 
hard because the globe was not too big. I tried to show 
the earth going and I moved it around but unfortunately 
it was small; the children in back couldn’t see it. 



Analyzing Processes 

Analyzing processes include thoro procedures through which con- 
ference participants attempt to gain insights into problems and to move 
toward postulating solutions by determining major relationships among 
identified causal factors and making predictions based upon these 
relationships. 

Interpreting-evaluating procedures . Interpreting-evaluating pro- 
cedures involve attempts on the part of supervisors and/or teachers to 
gain insight into problems by diagnosing and assessing performance in 
terms of stated objectives. Included in these procedures are judgmental 
statements and statements which propose that cause and effect relation- 
ships exist among various factors. 

Example 

CS I think this is certainly a valid comment in that 
your own feelings of adequacy about a particular 
subject will determine the extent to t&ich you feel 
free about letting children be comfortable, explore, 
and make generalizations themselves. Maybe this 
was a case of your making the generalizations for 
them because you didn’t want them to get further 
than you felt comfortable. 

Hypothesizing procedures . Hypothesizing procedures include 
attempts of supervisors and/or teachers to postulate action hypotheses 
based upon identified existing relationships among various factors. Such 
procedures are concerned with putting plans and decisions into effect 
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and usually include statements related to lesson planning such as deter- 
mining objectives, developing procedures, and programing. 

* Example 

j CS 

i 

\ ST 

| 

) 

\ 

i 

{ Affective Domain 

L 

The affective domain consists of those procedures which attempt to 
; establish empathetic and harmonious relationships between two individuals, 

J thus enabling ti to communicate without feelings of defensiveness. 

[ Catharsis Procedures 

\ 

Catharsis procedures include the endeavors of either conference 

s 

participant to verbalize his emotions, motivations, feelings, and thoughts 

i 

; related to problems under discussion. Catharsis involves the "talking 



Do you see any way that you as a teacher could set the 
stage for these children to share? Let’s pretend that 
you are using five magnets with these ten children and 
you want them to share. Do you think you could set the 
stage for that sharing? 

Well, perhaps you could, as I said, give the magnets to 
five of the children if you only had five magnets and 
let them try one thing such as pick up one object. They 
can have their choice of anything, just one, and then 
give it to the next person to try. Have them on shifts. 



out" of subjective feelings as a means of clearing the air and enabling 

f 

\ one participant to share and comprehend the feelings expressed by the 

J 

other. 

| 

{ Example 

i 

I ST I’m nervous and I have real difficulty in speaking 

I with children just sort of on the spur of the moment, 

i because I don’t speak simply enough* My words are 

• much above their comprehension and then I get halfway 

i into something and I’m using complicated words and so 

j I see blank looks so I go back and start again, but 
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by that time they already know \&at*s happening. They 
wonder who is this person or at least I feel this. 

Rapport Building Procedures 

Rapport building procedures comprise supportive statements by col- 
lege supervisors which afford confidence and security for teachers. 
Rapport building includes showing interest in the teachers' problems, 
stressing the accomplishment of desired objectives, and providing verbal 
encouragement such as "good," "mm-hm," and "yes, go on. M 
Example 

CS You know, when I read the typescript, I had the same 

feeling as Mrs. that these children really 

had responded and they had actually stayed with the 
discussion. 

Social Amenities Procedures 

Social amenities procedures imply polite formalities such as 
friendly conversations, greetings, and socializing. 

Example 

CS Are you going to bring your lunch? 

ST Yes. 

CS I'll bring mine. Mrs. brings hers. 

Structuring Domain 

The structuring domain is composed of routine and directing pro- 
cesses which determine the degree of organization and the tenor of a con- 
ference. Included are those procedures which deal with role, topic, time 
and space limitations. 
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Routine Processes 

Routine processes provide a basic framework which makes it possible 
for conferences to proceed in an orderly manner. 

Administrative procedures . Administrative procedures focus on the 
development of policy concerning role expectations. Also included are 
establishing standards, scheduling, and attending to physical arrangements. 

Example 

ST Are we going to be put in different seminars next semester? 

CS Probably. 

ST But you'll still be my advisor, won't you? 

CS Uh, do I gather that you wish I could be? 

ST Yes, certainly. You're used to me. I'll have to break 
somebody else in. 

Summary procedures . Summary procedures involve recapitulations of 
major points made during problem solving episodes through conferences as 
well as remarks which indicate a termination of the conference. 

Example 

CS You said you felt that you really reached these kids 
in this lesson. Can you recapitulate for a minute 
and think what you did that was effective with these 
kids in this particular lesson? 

ST Well, they were interested in the approach that I 
used to the vocabulary. They liked looking at the 
pictures and they liked knowing that they had figured 
out the right answer to what I was looking for, a 
giraffe, from the picture. They liked knowing that 
they were able to do that. 



Directing Processes 

Directing processes include leading and controlling procedures 
which determine the tenor of the conference and channel communication 
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toward certain ends 



Leading procedures . Leading procedures imply attempts by either 
conference participant to persuade or encourage the other to choose topics 
for discussion and reach decisions concerning the solution of chosen 
topics. Leading statements include initiating and probing areas for 
discussion. 

Example 

CS Well, to get into this, you made a comment at the end 
of the lesson that I thought was a very good one for 
us to perhaps start off on. You said, "Gee, it went 
pretty good today. They really understood what I was 
talking about." 

ST Yes. 

CS Now I'm wondering if we can find some specific places 
where you thought it was going good and let's see if 
we can figure out vdiy it was going good because I 
thought the same thing. 

Controlling procedures . Controlling procedures include attempts 
to direct teacher behavior in a forceful manner through regulatory state- 
ments such as applying sanctions, reprimanding, and taking corrective 
action. 

Example 

CS Yes, that was because the noise level was a little 
high. I had the feeling they were perhaps getting 
a little bit restless at this point and maybe push- 
ing to a little faster conclusion or simply request- 
ing a little more quietude and attention earlier 
might have been in order. The noise level, I think, 
was a little high. It was higher there because that's 
where you had to tell them you couldn't hear what was 
going on. I believe that I would have been a little 
more direct right there. 



o 
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Promissory Model 

The final phase in the development of the promissory model con- 
sisted of incorporating the postulated system of categories into a 
schematic representation which illustrates the interrelationships among 
the category procedures, processes, and domains. In the model, Figure 1, 
intersecting circles "A,* 1 "B," and "C" represent the category domains 
problem solving, affective, and structuring. Interrelationships among the 
three category domains are indicated by intersections M AB, H "BC, M "AC," 
and "ABC.** These interactions transpire in a universe, designated by 
the letter "U,** which is defined as the verbal interaction in supervisory 
conferences. 

Intersection "AB** proposes interrelationships between elements of 
the problem solving domain and elements of the affective domain. A super- 
visor's comment, "I don't think you should be greatly surprised or upset 
about the fact that there is a lot of recall in this lesson? this is in 
terms of your purpose, *' may be described in terms of interpreting-ovaluat- 
ing procedures from the problem solving domain and rapport building pro- 
cedures ft*om the affective domain. 

Intersection H BC" proposes interrelationships between elements of 
the affective and structuring domains. A college supervisor's observa- 
tion, "I think that your purpose was very good. Let's try and decide how 
you might do this next time,** may be described in terms of rapport build- 
ing procedures from the affective domain and leading procedures in the 
structuring domain. 

Intersection "AC" suggests connections between elements of the 
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i Figure 1 

| 

♦ Model for Analyzing and Describing Verbal Interaction 

i During Supervisory Conferences* 

! 

*A = problem solving domain? B = affective domain? C = structuring 
domain; AB = intersection of problem solving and affective domains; BC = 
j intersection of affective and structuring domains; AC = intersection of 

problem solving and structuring domains; ABC = intersection of problem 
| solving, affective, and structuring domains; U = verbal interaction during 

supervisory conferences. 

I 

i 

I 
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problem solving domain and elements of the structuring domain. The 
supervisor's comment, "Can you recapitulate for a minute and think what 
you did that was effective with these kids in this particular lesson?" 
may be described in terms of identifying procedures from the problem 
solving domain and leading procedures from the structuring domain. 

Intersection "ABC" implies interrelationships among all three 
category domains. A supervisor's observation, "Now I'm wondering if we 
can find some specific places where you thought it was going good and let's 
see if you can figure out why it was going good because I thought the same 
thing," may be described in terms of identifying procedures from the 
problem solving domain, rapport building procedures from the affective 
domain, and leading procedures from the structuring domain. 

Application and Verifi- 
cation of the Model 

As a first step in testing the feasibility of the promissory model, 
units of analysis and coding procedures were identified and defined. A 
test of reliability was made as a means of providing a quantitative 
measure of the feasibility. 

Units of analysis . In order to test the feasibility of the model, 
it was necessary to select units of analysis appropriate for analyzing 
typescripts of supervisory conferences. Medley and Mitzel^* propose that 
either a natural or time-unit may be used to measure some behavior or 

■^Donald M. Medley and Harold E. Mitzel, "Measuring Classroom 
Behavior by Systematic Observation," Handbook of Research on Teaching : 

A Project of the American Educational Research Association , N. L. Gage, 
editor (Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 196 3) > P» 
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aspect of behavior. Because typescripts reflect a series of individual 
verbal behaviors, two natural units of analysis were selected: utterance 
units and thought units. 

An utterance unit is defined as the uninterrupted verbal behavior 
of either participant in a supervisory conference. Utterance units may 
consist of one or more thought units. Two examples of utterance units 
appear below* 

Examples 

CS Now, let's see what you might have done to remove that 
difficulty because this was one that I saw. Those who 
were at the table changing money were actively involved 
and did see, but thirty-one others were not actively 
involved and couldn't see. Taking it from that point, 
can you see one different course or some other different 
courses you might have followed? 

CS You want to say something to provoke a reaction, a 
strong reaction. What if only one youngster responds 
and says, M i don't agree with that," or ”1 agree with 
that"? 

For purposes of in-depth analysis of either conference partici- 
pant's verbal behavior, an utterance unit may be subdivided into its 
constituent thought units. A thought unit is a statement(s) which 
expesses a complote idea and represents a shift in the speaker's verbal 
behavior from one category process and/or procedure to another category 
process and/or procedures with and among category domains. 

The following are examples of the preceding two utterance units 
subdivided into constituent thought units: 

Examples 

CS Now, let's see what you might have done to remove that 
difficulty because this was one that I saw.// Those 
who were at the, table changing money were actively 
involved arri did see, but thirty-one others were not 
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actively involved and couldn't see.// Taking it from 
that point, can you see one different course or some 
other different courses you might have followed?// 

CS You want to say something to provoke a reaction, a 
strong reaction.// What if cnly one youngster 
responds and says, ”1 don't agree with that,” or 
”1 agree with that”?// 

Coding procedures . Utilizing utterance and/or thought units it is 
possible to analyze and describe the verbal interaction of conference 
participants in terms of the promissory model. In every instance, coding 
is from the coder's viewpoint with meanings inferred from the verbal 
behavior of the conference participants. The method of coding is a 
modified outline form in which capital letters designate the category 
domains, arabic numerals represent the category processes in the problem 
solving and structuring domains and the category procedures in the affective 
domain, and small letters designate the category procedures in the problem 
solving and structuring domains. 

After incorporating the coding symbols the system of categories 
utilized in coding typescripts appeared as follows: 

A. PROBLEM SOLVING DOMAIN 

1. Comprehending processes 

a. Identifying procedures 

b. Defining procedures 

2. Analyzing processes 

a. Interpreting-evaluating procedures 

b. Hypothesizing procedures 

B. AFFECTIVE DOMAIN 

1. Catharsis procedures 

2. Rapport building procedures 
• Social amenities procedures 
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C. STRUCTURING DOMAIN 

1# Routine processes 

a* Administrative procedures 

b. Summary procedures 

2. Directing processes 

a. Leading procedures 

b. Controlling procedures 

D. NON-CODABLE 1 

Two strategies for coding utterance and thought units* unidimen- 
sional and multidimensional, were developed. When coding utterance and 
thought units utilizing the unidimensional method, the coder first infers 
intent and then codes the unit using only one category process and/or 
procedure from one of the category domains. The following are examples 
of coding utterance and thought units using the unidimensional method: 

Example of Unidimensional 

Coding of Utterance Unit 



CS You said you felt that you really reached these kids 
in this lesson. Can you recapitulate for a minute 
and think what you did that was effective with these 
kids in this particular lesson? (C-l-b) 

Example of Unidimensional 

Coding of Thought Units 

CS I think that your purpose was very good.// (B-2) 

Let*s try and decide how you might do this next time.// 

(C-2-a) 

When utilizing the multidimensional method to code utterance and 
thought units, the coder first infers intent and then codes the unit using 



^The coding of typescripts necessitated an additional category 
"Non-codable.” Non-codable statements are those for which no meaning 
can be inferred because the wording or intent is obscure. 
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one category process and/or procedure from two or more of the category 
domains. No more than one category process and/or procedure may be 
assigned from one category domain. The following are examples of coding 
utterance and thought units using the multidimensional method: 

Example of Multidimensional 

Coding of Utterance Unit 

CS You knew what concepts you were interested in 
beginning with and you had an idea of how you 
were going to proceed and you also had an idea 
how you were going to evaluate this lesson. 

(A-2-a; C-l-b) 

Example of Multidimensional 

Coding of Thought Units 

CS I think you’ve just mentioned quite a few things we 
were thinking of as you prepared for this lesson, 
especially with respect to the new vocabulary, and 
that section appealed to me too.// (A-2-a; B-2; 

C-2-a) Can we go back for a minute again and just 
think of what specific things you had in mind when 
you worked?// (A-l-a; C-2-a) 

Berelson has suggested that large units of analysis generally 
provide as accurate a profile of content as small units. ^ Therefore, 
coding utterance units with either the unidimensional or the multi- 
dimensional method should provide an effective procedure for gross 
analysis of supervisor’s verbal teaching behavior. Coding thought units 
with either method would provide a more detailed analysis. 

Test of reliability . In order to provide a quantitative measure 
of the feasibility of the model a test of reliability was conducted by 
independently coding 270 utterance units using the multidimensional coding 



^Bernard Berelson, Content Analysis in Communication Research 
(Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1952). ~ — - - 
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method. The 270 utterance units were assembled by arbitrarily choosing 
fifteen consecutive utterance units from each of eighteen typescripts. 

The eighteen typescripts represented one conference between each of six 
college supervisors and their three student teachers. 

After all units had been independently coded, the codings were 
compared and the percentage of agreement between the coders was computed. 
The overall coding reliability was 92.8 percent and the range was from 
i 79«3 to 100.0 percent for the multidimensional coding of the 270 utterance 

units in the sample. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

The methodology employed in this study appears to be a justifiable 
means for developing a category system to analyze and describe the verbal 
interaction between college supervisors and student teachers. The first 
two phases of rational reconstruction were useful in developing a promis- 
sory model. Critical areas of the study were identifying the literature 
to be analyzed, specifying the unit of analysis, developing categories 

l 

; for analysis, and stipulating criteria to organize the dimensions of 

j performance into categories and categories into a category system. 

\ 

i 

■; Behavioral illustrations, selected from actual conference type- 

scripts, were stipulated for each procedural definition in the category 

i 

j system. Since these behavioral instances are observable in reality, it 

I 

| is concluded that the proposed category procedures are valid. 

| The practicality of the model was tested by analyzing 270 utterance 

| units selected from eighteen typescripts of supervisory conferences. An 

j overall reliability of 92.8 percent was obtained, indicating that the 
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promissory model can be a useful instrument for describing verbal inter- 
action in individualized conferences between student teachers and college 
supervisors. 

The variables of a supervisory conference are tentatively identified 
by the category system. These should aid future researchers to generate 
hypotheses regarding the relationships between the verbal interaction of 
supervisors and student teachers in supervisory conferences and the sub- 
sequent verbal interaction between student teachers and pupils during 
teaching sessions. 

It is recommended that the feasibility of the model be tested more 
extensively using various approaches to supervisory conferences, including 
conferences between cooperating teachers and student teachers. The 
reliability of the model itself needs more intensive testing. 

No attempt was made to identify the possible interrelationships 
among the category domains. Through plotting the various patterns of 
interactions identified in typescripts, researchers may be able to 
postulate the roles of supervisors and student teachers during conferences. 
It may be possible to stipulate effective patterns of verbal teaching 
behavior for college supervisors and to test these patterns through the 
response of student teachers to them. 

A promissory model can be useful in the preparation of college 
supervisors in making them aware of their teaching behavior and aiding 
them in analyzing it objectively. 

Variations in conference styles suggest an interesting possibility 
for analysis. Perhaps different conference styles can be described in terms 
of patterns of verbal teaching behavior on the part of college supervisors. 
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THE PROMISSORY MODEL— A SYSTEM OF CATEGORIES FOR ANALYZING 
VERBAL INTERACTION IN SUPERVISORY CONFERENCES 
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Problem Solving Domain 



Comprehending processes 

Identifying procedures 
Defining procedures 

Analyzing processes 

Interpreting-ovaluating procedures 
Hypothesizing procedures 

Affective Domain 



Catharsis procedures 
Rapport building procedures 
Social amenities procedures 

Structuring Domain 



Routine processes 

Administrative procedures 
Summary procedures 

Directing processes 

Leading procedures 
Controlling procedures 
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Chapter V 

THE COOPERATING TEACHER AS TEACHING TUTOR 1 
Ruth Heidelbach 

Cooperating teachers assume one of the most significant roles in 
the professional education laboratory. These individuals are considered 
master teachers in the classroom as well as supervisors of students of 
teaching. The dual focus of their teaching responsibilities places them 
in many and varied instructional situations. The study that is reported 
in this chapter deals with a systematic investigation into one aspect of 
their teaching as it relates to supervision of student teachers. It 
focuses on the supervisory conference, a dyadic situation which can be 
thought of as tutorial. As a teaching tutor the cooperating teacher 
engages in individualized instruction. 

Background and Purpose of This Study 

The purpose of this study was to develop a tentative model for 
analyzing and describing the verbal behavior of cooperating teachers 

^Ruth Ann Heidelbach, M The Development of a Tentative Model for 
Analyzing and Describing the Verbal Behavior of Cooperating Teachers in 
Conference with Student Teachers” (unpublished Ed.D. report, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 19 & 7 ). 
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engaged in individualized teaching in conferences with student teachers. 
The tentative model was compared with a "Promissory Model" developed by 
Brown-Hoffman for analyzing the verbal interaction between college 
supervisors and student teachers during supervisory conferences.^ 

That cooperating teachers have important influence on student 
teachers is unquestionable. 

The supervising teacher is seen by students, and 
increasingly by the Teacher Educator, as^the most important 
single influence on the student teacher. 

Cooperating teachers hold a significant and enviable 
position among teacher educators. Studies of beginning 
teachers, follow-up studies of graduates from teacher 
education programs, and students 1 evaluation of their 
college preparation reveal that student teaching and 
other laboratory experiences have profound influence 
in determining the kind of teacher the student be come s.^ 

It is quite evident that the nature and extent of 
the contact the student teacher has with his supervising 
(cooperating) teacher provide the setting for the "posi- 
tive impact." . . • Student teachers will both consciously 
and unconsciously absorb the standards and ideas of the 
supervising teacher. If this impact is to be a positive . 
one, the need for quality in supervision must be emphasized. 

If indeed the cooperating teacher is an important influence, studies which 



^See Chapter IV. 

Bernard Rabin, "Who Are the Supervising Teachers?" The Supervising 
Teacher , Thirty-seventh Yearbook of the Association for Student Teaching 
X Cedar Falls , Iowa: The Association, 1959), P» 2. 

3*1 orence B. Stratemeyer and Margaret Lindsey, Working with 
Student Teachers (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 

Columbia University, 1958), p. 4. 

Robert B. Hayes, "Involving Teachers in Teacher Education," 
Professional Growth Inservice of the Supervising Teacher , Forty-fifth 
Yearbook of the' Association for Student Teaching (Cedar Falls, Iowa: 

The Association, 1966), p, 4. 
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lead teacher educators to understand more fully the influences of 
cooperating teachers would seem to be useful. Teacher educators, both 
preservice and in-service, are faced with the task of preparing vast 
numbers of cooperating teachers in new and effective ways without the 
advantage of research findings to help in decision-making. 

The writers of New Horizons for the Teaching Profession call atten- 
tion to the need for colleges to organize programs in which the work of 
the cooperating teacher can be studied.^ One focus for studying the work 
of the cooperating teacher is described by Taba. 

Under the twin impact of continued criticism of 
education and an increased flow of money into research 
and experimentation, a new interest has been kindled in 
the theory of instruction and the analysis of the teaching 
act. Conviction is growing that to understand either, 
we must study teaching as it occurs in the classroom 
instead of inferring its effectiveness fVom the personal- 
ity characteristics of teachers, or from a general list 
of a priori competencies. ... In this shift of focus 
of studying teaching and learning in the classroom the 
emphasis is on interaction. The description of teaching 
acts becomes the chief tool for securing information. 2 

In discussing the status of teacher education, Smith and Meux have 

the following to say about the teaching acts to which Taba alludes in her 

proposal for gathering information related to the effectiveness of 

teaching: 



•^Margaret Lindsey (ed.), New Horizons for the Teaching Profession , 
A Report of the Task Force on New Horizons in Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards (Washington, D.C. : National Education Association, 

195TT; ■ 



2 Hilda Taba, Samuel Levine and Freeman F. Elzey, Thinking in 
Elementary School Children , U.S. Office of Education Cooperative Research 
Project, No. 1574 (San Francisco: San Francisco State College, 1964), 

p. 44. 
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The instructional system is a system of factors* 

By a system is here meant that the factors are related 
to one another, that they inter-act, and that together 
they constitute a unit which can be analyzed and studied 
empirically to determine the regularities that hold within 
it* These regularities will obtain for the class of all 
instructional situations, but there may be sub- classes 
(italics not in the original) in which additional regulari- 
ties may be found. Furthermore, it should be noted that 
the instructional situation can be studied quite apart 
from treatments and their administration. In fact it may 
well be that the failure to obtain consistent results from 
comparative studies of treatment is due in part to the fact 
that the instructional situation has not been studied on 
its own account and hence regularities that affect treat- 
ments have not been recognized. 1 

Cooperating teachers* conferences are viewed as a fruitful area for 
study to determine the '’factors*' which exist in the interaction of 
cooperating teachers and student teachers. The focus for this study was 
seen as a possible "sub-class" referred to by Smith and Meux. As these 
investigators suggest, this study attempted to examine instruction 
(individualized teaching by cooperating teachers) "quite apart from 
treatments and their administration." 

Gage discusses the need for the development of a theory of teaching 
and has the following to say about the need for such investigation: 

Teachers must know how to manipulate the independent 
variables, especially their own behaviors, that determine 
learning. Such knowledge cannot be derived automatically 
from knowledge about the learning process. To explain 
the control the teaching act requires a science and 
technology of teaching in its own right. The student 
of educational psychology who complains that he has 
learned much about the learning ‘process and learners. 



*^B. Othanel Smith and Hilton Meux, "Research in Teacher Education: 
Problems and Criticism," An Analysis and Projection of Research in Teacher 
Education, by Frederick R. Cyphert and Ernest Spaights XColumbus, Ohio: 

The Ohio State University Research Foundation, 1964), p. 114. 
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but not about teaching, is asking for the fruits of 
scientific inquiry, including theories of teaching. 

For cooperating teachers to understand and control their vert>al teaching 

behavior in conferences they will need knowledge about and conceptions of 

teaching. They cannot fully conceptualize teaching solely from knowledge 

about the learning processes and learners with whom they are participating 

in the supervisory conference. 

In formulating a scientifically-oriented theory of teaching in 
supervisory conferences with student teachers, as suggested by Gage, 
reference is made to Nagel, \&io defined the nature of knowledge in the 
scientific sense. 

It is the desire for explanations which are at once 
systematic and controllable by factual evidence that 
generates science; and it is the organization and classi- 
fication of knowledge on the basis of explanatory princi- 
ples that is the distinctive goal of the sciences. . . . 

Science seeks to discover and formulate in general terms 
the condition under which events of various sorts occur. 

. . . This goal can be achieved only by distinguishing or 
isolating certain properties in the subject matter being 
studied and by ascertaining the reliable patterns of 
dependence in \diich these properties stand to one another. 

Nagel calls for verification, identification, classification of 

variables and establishment of relationships betvreen these variables 

based on explanatory principles identified in certain phenomena. Nagel^ 

explanation of scientifically-established knowledge is seen here as the 

"fruits of scientific inquiry, including theories of teaching** referred 



^N. L. Gage, "Theories of Teaching," Theories of Learning and 
Instruction , Sixty-third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part I (Chicago: The University Press, 1964)# p. 273- 

^Ernest Nagel, The Structure of Science (New York: Harcourt, 

Brace, and World, 196l) , p. 4. 
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to by Gage. 

Cyphert and Spaights refer to the lack of " empirically-verified 
data" in teacher education as they describe the present basis for decision- 
making aimed at improvement of teacher education programs. 

When one pursues the change made in teacher education 
over the past ten years, or projects ahead for the next 
decade, he is struck with the undeniable evidence that 
virtually all of those who are planning the "improvement" 
of teacher education are operating, and are likely to con- 
tinue to operate, by applying their own subjective insight, 
hunches and hypotheses growing out of experience to reorganize 
portions of their programs. They have neither pre- nor post- 
innovational empi*%:al data concerning the validity of their 
changes. The fact that most efforts to improve the prepara- 
tion of teachers are superficial in research context, and that 
new knowledge is ignored or missing altogether, makes little 
sense in light of widespread dissatisfaction with the state 
of the art. Too long too many teacher educators have enjoyed 
the comfort of opinion without the discomfort of evidence. 

These observations support the idea that teacher education lacks a 

grand conceptual scheme which can be used to predict and control decisions. 

Teacher educators are at a point then they must begin to establish 

verified knowledge which can be used to predict the consequences of 

decisions which they make. 

Merton defines theory as "logically interconnected conceptions 
which are limited and modest in scope rather than all embracing and 
grandiose." Merton’s position on developing needed theories in the emerg- 
ing field of sociology is explained in the following quotation from his 
writing. He defines "Theories of the Middle Range." 



^-Frederick R. Cyphert and Ernest Spaights, An Analysis and 
Projection of Research in Teacher Education , Cooperative Research 
Project No. F-15 (Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State University Research 
Foundation, 1964) , p. 2. 
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Theories of the Middle Range t theories intermediate 
to the minor working hypotheses evolved in abundance 
during day-by-day routines of research, and the all- 
inclusive speculations comprising a master conceptual 
scheme from which it is hoped to derive a very large 
number of empirically observed uniformities of social 
behavior 

It is the position which Merton has taken that gives the basic rationale 
for this investigation as it relates to the development of theories in 
teacher education. The development of control, understanding, and 
prediction of teaching in supervisory conferences with student teachers 
was seen as a contribution to a theory of the middle range in teacher 
education. 

The development of a model for analyzing and describing the verbal 
behavior of cooperating teachers in conference with student teachers is a 
basic step in the processes of establishing a theory of supervisory con- 
ferences. The development of such a model was the purpose of this study. 



Focus of the Study 



The phenomena observed and investigated in the initial phase were 
the individualized verbal teaching behaviors of cooperating teachers in 
supervisory conferences with student teachers. A cooperating teacher*s 
supervisory conference has been described by Stratemeyer and Lindsey. 

The conference is a means of communication involving 
two or more persons for the purpose of serious conversation 
or discussion. It is communication for the purpose of 
counseling or advising, for pooling the results of each 
individual^ best thinking, for considering together a 



^Robert K 
Glencoe, HI.i 



• Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (rev. 
The Free Press, 1957) » P* 



ed . j 
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common interest or concern. In essence, the conference 
in the professional education of teachers is a teacher- 
learning situation (italics not in the original) ; it is 
a meeting of the minds with mutual concern for the best 
interests of children or youth and of the individuals 
involved in tho conference. 

Although supervisory conferences sometimes take place between more than 
two participants, the focus of this investigation was the dyadic situation 
involving one cooperating teacher and one student teacher. 

Individualized teaching has been described by DeHaan and Doll: 

1. In individualized teaching the emphasis is on the 
pupil as a person, the teacher as a person, and the 
interaction which takes place between them. In such 
an interpersonal relationship , the pupil can face the 
world and accept himself in a way which facilitates 
release of potential . (Italics r.ot in original.) 

2. Individualization occurs when a teacher recognizes and 
responds to the emotional reactions of the learner as 
well as to his academic achievement, his intellectual 
mistake, or his mental deficiencies, i.e., when the 
t eacher responds to the pupil as a Tdiole person and 
not just as a learner of subject matter. 

3. Individualization occurs when the teacher goes beyond 
ordinary achievement. ... A teacher makes achievement 
... a means to an end of motivating the pupil to 
further learning . 

4. Individualization also occurs when tho teacher con- 
siders the pupil to be an individual with unique per- 
ceptions, values, concepts and needs , and when he 
creatively - Fashions learning opportunities to enhance 
the pupil *s individuality . 

5. Individualization is meant to lead to commitment and 
purposes, to sensitivity to others 1 needs , to awareness 



^•Florence Stratemeyer and Margaret Lindsey, Working; with Student 
Teachers (New York* Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1958) * P» 398. 
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to the demands of truth and justice.-*- 
Emphasis on the student, interaction, and release of the student* s 
potential as a teacher are problems of serious concern to both participants 
in a supervisory conference. The participants are involved in discourse 
vhich touches on the total range of the phenomena dealt with by the 
teacher in his daily experiences. 

The student teacher and the cooperating teacher deal with this sub- 
\ stance not solely for the purpose of gaining control over the immediate 

situation. The student does not attempt to "practice" what his cooperating 
teacher does, but rather he goes beyond the implications of the classroom 
in which he is learning to become a teacher. He and his cooperating 
teacher build toward conceptions of teaching behavior as they relate to 
! the uniqueness of the student as a person and to his professional potential. 

; Combs suggests that today the professional dealing with human 

problems regards himself as an "intelligent human being using himself, his 

i 

j knowledge, and the resources at hand to solve the problems for which he is 

1 2 
! responsible.” 

i 

j If we adopt this "self as instrument” concept of the 

i professional worker to teaching, it means that teacher- 

j education programs must concern themselves with persons, 

not competencies. It means that the individualization of 
instruction we have sought for the public^ schools must be 
applied to these programs as well. It calls for the shift- 
ing and changing to meet the demands and opportunities 

! 



^Robert F. DeHaan and Ronald C. Doll, ’’Individualization and 
Human Potential,” Individualizing Instruction , Yearbook of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development (Washington, D.C.i The 
Association, 1964), pp. 19-20. 

^Arthur W. Combs, The Professional Education of Teachers (Boston? 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1965) » P* 3. 
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afforded in daily tasks* Such a teacher will not behave 
in a set way . (Italics not in the original/) His behavior 
will change from moment to moment, from day to day, adjust- 
ing continually and smoothly to the needs of his students, 
the situation he is in, the purposes he seeks to fulfill, 
and the methods and materials at his command. 

The good teacher is no carbon copy but possesses 
something intensely his own. Artists sometimes call 
this "the discovery of one's own personal idiom.'* 1 

If the cooperating teacher endeavors to use his verbal behavior "as an 
instrument" for the purpose of helping the student "discover his own per- 
sonal idiom," then he will be considering the "uniqueness" referred to by 
DeHaan and Doll. 

"Commitment, purposes, and sensitivity to others," mentioned by 
DeHaan and Doll, and "concern for the best interest of children and youth," 
referred to by Stratemeyer and Lindsey describe the direction of changes 
in the behavior of the teacher as he adjusts continually to the needs of 
the students, the situations, purposes, methods, and materials. Combs 
sees these changes as the teacher using himself as an instrument. 

One means of communication in a conference is through verbal 
behavior of the participants. Verbal behavior is used here, as it has 
been used in much of the current research on teaching, to mean the 
vocalized languages used to communicate meaning in the teaching-learning 
situation. Verbal dimensions of the conference make up one means of 
dyadic communication discussed by Stratemeyer and Lindsey. Verbal 
behavior in the conference is one aspect of cooperating teachers' 
individualized teaching. Verbal behavior is one type of supervisory or 
tutorial teaching behavior. 



^ Ibid . , p. 9. 
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Development of a Tentative Model 



Discussion of the procedures in developing the tentative model for 
describing the verbal interaction between cooperating teachers and student 
teachers during their conferences requires the use of terminology that 
needs clarification at the outset. Following are the definitions of such 
terms* 



Model* Categories of verbal behavior of cooperating teachers 
in conference with student teachers and procedures for using 
the categories. 

Category* A classificatory name given to a group of verbal 
behaviors of cooperating teachers in conference with student 
teachers • 

Learning behaviors* Tho full range of behaviors on the part 
of any learner that are directly related to teaching behaviors 
described above. 

Verbal teaching behavior* Verbal utterances made by 
teachers or students in response to verbal utterances 
by either individual. 

Cooperating teacher* An individual designated by the college 
and the school to accept responsibility of inducting a student 
into the professional activities of a toacher through direct 
experiences in the school, classroom, and community. 

Individualized teaching* Tutorial teaching that takes place 
in the dyadic situation — a cooperating teacher and student 
teacher conference. 

Conference* A designated time for discussion by the cooperat- 
ing teacher and the student teacher of the concerns, problems, 
interests, and actions of either participant. 

Student teachers* Individuals \iio are participating in direct 
experiences in the schools, under the guidance of a cooperating 
teacher in whose classroom they take increasing responsibility 
for the; work with a group of pupils. 
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Nature and Source of the Data 

The data used in the formulation of the categories which are part 
of the tentative model were typescripts of taped conferences with student 
teachers held by six cooperating teachers. At the time of the study the 
teachers were licensed public elementary school teachers. The range of 
teaching experience in the group of teachers was from four to ten years. 
Most had taught three or four years in the school in which the study took 
place. Only one teacher had taught in another school system. Grades one, 
three, five, and six of the elementary school were represented in the data 
The teachers were all experienced cooperating teachers, having had at 
least two years* experience with student teachers. All attended colleges 
and universities in the metropolitan area in which the elementary school 
was located. 

Each teacher recorded three conferences over a period of five weeks 
Student teachers had taught lessons in various subjects which are normally 
thought of as comprising the curriculum of the elementary school. The 
conferences were held at a time when the cooperating teacher and student 
teacher could talk over the student’s teaching. 

Student teachers working with the cooperating teachers were 
participating in a pre service program during their first semester student 
teaching experience. Recent graduates of liberal arts colleges, their 
ages ranged from twenty to twenty-six years. Their baccalaureate degrees 
were in different areas of specialization. Only one student had had no 
experience prior to entering the fifth year program in childhood education 

Categories comprising the Promissory Model developed by Brown- 
Hofftoan used in the comparative phase of this study appear in Chapter IV. 



Three major Domains of supervisory verbal behavior are indicated, each 
with subcategories, referred to as Procedures and/or Processes. 

Treatment of the Data 

As with much of the research on teaching that preceded this study, 
data treatment involved the application of content analysis. Berelson 
reviewed the distinguishing characteristics of content analysis and offers 
the following definition* "Content analysis is a research technique for 
the objective, systematic, and quantitative description of the manifest 
content of communication."^ 

Three phases of data treatment made up the "objective systematic 
description” of the individualized vsrbal teaching behavior of cooperat- 
ing teachers in conference with student teachers. 

Phase One* Initial Analysis of the Data, 

Using Classificatory Principles 



Tentative categories were established as described by Selltiz et al . 

In working with unstructured evidence (typescripts 
of tape recordings), • • • the first problem is to arrive 
at decisions about which aspects of the material are to 
be categorized— that is, what classificatory principles 
are to be used in establishing sets of categories . 2 

Establishment of categories from classificatory principles followed the 

steps outlined by these authors. They suggest that because of the nature 

of exploratory investigations, an investigator does not begin classifying 



■^Bernard Berelson, Content Analysis in Communication Research 
(Glencoe, HI. i The Free Press, 1952), p. 16. 

Claire Selltiz et al ,. Research Methods in Social Relations 
(2 vols.t New York i Dryden Press, 1951)* P* 399* 
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data with explicit hypotheses which will yield class if icatory principles. 
Since there have not been studies dealing with the identification of the 
dimensions of the verbal behavior of cooperating teachers in conference 
with student teachers, this investigator considered the present study 
exploratory in relation to the nature of the phenomena under investigation. 

Rules for classification set forth by Kerlinger were used in 
formulating classificatory principles.^* They are* 

1. Categories are set up according to the research problem 
and purpose. 

2. The categories are exhaustive. 

3- The categories are mutually exclusive and independent. 

4. Each category (variable) is derived from one classifica- 
tion principle. 

5. Any categorization scheme must be on one level of 
discourse. 

An explanation of the use of these rules follows in the description of 
i the phases of the data treatment. 

First classification of the data— establishing indicators of 
function and content . From eighteen typescripts of cooperating teachers 1 
conferences, nine were systematically selected for use in the formulation 
of the tentative model. During the initial analysis the investigator 
j read these nine typescripts. Similar groups of verbal behavior were 

identified and recorded. Kerlinger* s first rule of categorization was 
used here in formulating the first classificatory principle. Cooperating 
teacher verbal behavior would be classified by identifying the function 
and content of the verbal behavior in the conferences . Since the purpose 
of the research problem was to describe and analyze verbal behavior, it 

^*Fred N. Kerlinger, Foundations of Behavioral Research (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston^ I 965 ) , p. 606. 
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was thought that categories that identify function and content of verbal 
behavior would be relevant. In the initial analysis of the data 121 
indicators of the function and substance (content) of the verbal behavior 
were identified . 

Second classification of the data— -establishing exhaustive 
indicators . Kerlinger's second rule for categorization was used to refine 
the universe of indicators identified in the first classification. The 
second classificatory principle used states that all indicators of one 
function of verbal behavior would be categorized as a single indicator 
and that all substantive talk (content) would be categorized as a single 
indicator . 

Functional indicators identified in this step were as follows* 
referring, asking, re -stating, describing, explaining, clarifying, react- 
ing, agreeing or disagreeing, assuming, anticipating, summarizing, and 
prescribing. Substantive indicators identified were* student teacher 
teaching behavior, cooperating teacher teaching behavior, generalized 
teaching behavior, characteristics of children, instructional materials, 
the conference, special teachers, and verbal behavior of the student 
teacher. 

Third classification of the data— establishing mutually exclusive 
categories derived from one classificatory principle . The principle used 
during the third classification stated that the indicators identified in 
the previous categorization would be analyzed and classified into mutually 
exclusive arei independent categories. Each category would be derived from 
one classification principle . This principle was derived using Kerlinger*s 
third and fourth rules. 
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Three principles of classification were adapted from Stratemeyer 
and Lindsey* s definition of the purpose of a supervisory conference. 

These purposes were! (1) M to counsel and advise, (2) to pool ideas and 
thinking, and ( 3 ) to consider common interests and concerns.*’^ 

Counseling and advising functions were classified into a mutually 
exclusive category referred to as Prescriptive Operations , verbal behaviors 
of a cooperating teacher that function as a prescription for a teaching 
behavior. These Operations included indicators associated with Pre- 
scriptions of teaching behaviors such asi thinking or guessing, consider- 
ing a proposal, making a proposition, implying something directly or 
indirectly expressed, assuming, anticipating, or hypothesizing or 
generalizing. 

Pooling ideas and thinking functions were classified into a 
mutually exclusive category referred to as Descriptive Operations and 
included the following indicators of cooperating teacher verbal behavior 1 
describing, restating, clarifying, explaining, summarizing, agreeing, and 
disagreeing. In Descriptive Operations, the cooperating teachers were 
attempting to order the phenomena related to the content or substance of 
the verbal behavior. 

Common interests and concerns of the cooperating teacher and the 
student teacher found in the data were classified as a mutually exhaustive 
category referred to as Substantive Areas * Substantive Areas include the 
content or problems that form the core or nucleus of a unit of verbal 

^•Florence B. Stratemeyer and Margaret Lindsey, Working with Student 
Teachers (New York* Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1958), p. 396. 
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behavior. These areas can be thought of as problems that form the content 
of the student teaching experience. 

One further classification of the data was needed. Verbal behavior 
that functioned as an indicator of the substance of the discourse was 
classified into a mutually exclusive category referred to as Focusing 
Operations . Focusing Operations include the following indicators of 
cooperating teacher verbal behavior i referring and asking. 

The initial analysis of the data using classificatory principles 
resulted in the formulation of four major categories of cooperating teacher 
verbal behavior. They are* Focusing Operations, Descriptive Operations , 
Prescriptive Operations, and Substantive Areas . 

Phase Two i Testing the Categories for Reliability 

During phase two the categories were tested for reliability. Ten 
impartial judges were asked to subject the categories to a series of 
dichotomous decisions as developed by Schutz.^ Following this procedure 
the investigator established for each category a dichotomous category. 

For example* in the analysis of the typescripts the investigator estab- 
lished as one category indicator of verbal behavior described as "ask a 
question." A dichotomous condition related to this dimension of behavior 
might be "tell an answer i" The judges were presented with systematically 
selected sections of the data upon which they were to base their decisions 
as to vhether the cooperating teacher was "asking" or "telling." 

^-William C. Schutz, "On Categorizing Qualitative Data in Content 
Analysis," Public Opinion Quarterly , 22*502-515, Winter, 1958* 
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Schutz developed tables of agreement that were used to describe 
the levels of agreement reached in the decisions made by the judges in the 
reliability test. Schutz suggests that judgments should reach at least 
the .80, .85, or .95 level of agreement.^ The results of the test for 
reliability of the tentative categories describing the verbal behavior of 
cooperating teachers indicated that all categories could be considered 
reliable at one of the suggested levels of agreement. 

Phase Three i Establishing the Reliability of the Coding 
Procedures and Analysis of the Remaining Data 

Phase three consisted of the analysis of the remaining nine type- 
scripts using the established Operational and Substantive Categories. 

Units of analysis consisted of sentences or groups of sentences that 
could be coded as one Operational Category of verbal behavior and the 
Substantive Area(s) that was (were) the focus of the Operational discourse. 
This unit of analysis is found within a larger unit of verbal behavior 
defined as uninterrupted talk of the cooperating teacher. 

Reliability of the coding procedures was established using two com- 
petent judges as analysts. Results of the judgments for establishing the 
reliability of the coding procedures indicated that the range of agreement 
for the nine conferences was from 60 to 100 percent. The average agree- 
ment for all nine conferences was 84 percent. 

During the coding analysts identified nine new Substantive Areas. 
They were* The Curriculum, School Routines, Parents and Family, 

^•William C. Schutz, "Reliability, Ambiguity, and Content Analysis," 
Psychological Review . 59*125-126, March, 1952. 
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Administrative/ Supervisory Behavior, Other Teacher Behavior, School Nurse, 
Plan for Teaching, The Professional Sequence, Community Agencies, and 
School Monitor. These areas were added to the Substantive Areas originally 
identified by the investigator during the initial analysis of the data. 

As a result ox these findings the Substantive Areas identified in the data 
totaled twenty. 

The Tentative Model i Categories and Definitions 

Categories and procedures for using the categories form the Tenta- 
tive Model for analyzing the verbal teaching behavior of cooperating 
teachers in conference with student teachers. The following discussion 
presents the categories and their definitions. The categories are two- 
dimensional i Operational and Substantive . 

Operational Verbal Behavior 

Operational verbal behavior was classified in three ways which 
indicated the nature of its function! focusing, describing, and 
prescribing. 

Focusing operations indicated verbal behavior that calls 
attention to or denotes the substantive area to be discussed. 

Referring means to denote, allude to, or initiate. 

Asking means to inquire, examine, solicit, invite, 
or investigate. 

Descriptive operations order the phenomena of the substantive 
talk. 

Clarifying means to interpret, illuminate, reason, 
inferior imply. 

Describing means to define or portray. 



Summarizing means to abstract from previous discourse 



Agreeing means to accept a position or point of view. 

Restating means to repeat %diat has been said. 

Reacting means to reply in a subjective way. 

Prescriptive operations are statements made by the cooperating 
teacher wnicn prescribe the nature of a teaching behavior that 
did, will, or might have taken place. 

To think or guess the nature of a teaching behavior. 

To consider a proposal for a teaching behavior. 

To make a proposition for a teaching behavior. 

To anticipate or hypothesize a teaching behavior. 

To generalize a teaching behavior. 



Substantive Verbal Behavior 

The second dimension of the categories was the Substantive verbal 
behavior. A Substantive Area identified what the participants in the 
conference were talking about. Each Operational verbal behavior was 
accompanied by at least one Substantive Area. At times a unit of cooperat- 
ing teacher verbal behavior contained as many as five Substantive Areas. 

Student Teacher Teaching Behavior— any teaching behavior which 
any^tudent teacher did7 does, or might perform. The cooperat- 
ing teacher and the student teacher discuss the student's teach- 
ing behavior* make judgments about it* predict how it might be 
improved* explain pupils' response to it. 

Cooperating Teacher Teaching Behavior— any teaching behavior 
which any cooperating teacher did, does, or might perform. 

The cooperating teacher uses himself as an example to clarify 
a point he is attempting to make. He also judges his teaching 
behavior and makes predictions as to its effectiveness. 

Generalized Teaching Behavior— any teaching behavior which 
any teacher did, does, or might perform. This type of teach- 
ing behavior can be thought of as a generalization. The 
cooperating teacher talks about Generalized Teaching Behavior 



when he is making a prescription about appropriate or 
inappropriate teaching behavior. 

Characteristics of Children— a Substantive Area dealing 
with any description of any child or group of children who 
have been, are, or will be taught by any teacher. Usually 
these are children in the class tau^it by the cooperating 
teacher, but they can be children in other classes or 
hypothetical children. 

Content— -the subject matter tiiich makes up the substance 
of any lesson taught by any teacher. Usually the content 
deals with one or more of the areas usually thought of as 
part of the curriculum of the elementary school. ’ 

Instructional Materials — any material which any teacher uses 
in any teaching behavior which is performed. These materials 
may be such things as a chalkboard, pictures, tape recorders, 
notebooks, charts, or texts. 

The Conference— actual discussion of any phase of the inter- 
action Idiich takes place between the cooperating teacher and 
the student teacher during the conference. 

The Lesson — a planned or unplanned experience which is pro- 
vided for a group of children or an individual child. The 
lesson may have been taught or will be taught. It can be 
taught by the cooperating teacher, the student, or other 
teachers. Discussion of the lesson can include discussion 
of the content of the lesson, materials, children, or teach- 
ing behavior. 

The Student Teaching Experience— the full range of experiences 
or part of the experiences which any student has in a class- 
room, school, and/or community. 

Special Teachers — individuals whose teaching responsibilities 
are other than those of the regular classroom teacher. These 
individuals may teach music or be associated with the school 
as liaison people between parents, community, and school. 

They may teach children, other teachers, or parents. 

The Curriculum— the cooperating teacher’s discussion of any 
part of the phenomena usually associated with curriculum as 
a planned experience. The participants of the conferences 
refer to both the school curriculum and the curriculum 
designed by teacher-educators to prepare individuals for 
teaching responsibilities in the elementary school. 

Parents and Family— the discussion of parents, home situation, 
and siblings in order to bring further meaning to a description 



of a child. This talk refers to either a description of the 
home situation or characteristics of individuals within the 
family. 

Administrative/Supervisory Behavior — verbal behavior related 
to the types of administrative and supervisory behaviors which 
are discussed by the participants in the conference. These 
administrators and supervisors are individuals working within 
the school. 

Other Teacher Behavior— discussion of other teachers' teaching 
behavior. These teachers may be colleagues within the school, 
but may also be teachers in other schools. These are not 
special teachers. 

Plan for Teaching- any plan which any teacher had made or 
might make for teaching. 

Community Agencies- ^iiscussions of the various agencies 
within tne school community which directly influence the 
lives of the children in the community. 

School Monitor — children y&io assume some responsibility 
for minor administrative and supervisory routines. 

Professional Sequence- references to any aspect of any pre- 
service student *s professional preparation. 

The following sample illustrates the application of the categories 
to supervisory teaching. Code indicators in the margins of the typescript 
identify the classifications of the verbal teaching behavior. An explana- 
tion of the code indicators is presented in Figure 1. 

SAMPLE TYPESCRIPT 

CT Well, tfiat did you — your lesson was good. I P0//SB/LN/CC 

think that they're catching on to the rhymes. 

ST You know, I don't know how you feel about this, 
but sometimes I think some of them are so 
anxious to be the first to answer. 

CT Yes. 

ST They just scream out anything just so they'll 



DS//CC 



be the first one to answer. 

CT Yes, like Sylvia. 

ST They don't even think. 

CT Sylvia. 

ST They, they don't even think what they're 
saying. They just answer. 

CT Yes, I think they do.// You have to, 

you know, you have to stop them. You have to 
get them a little more settled. You know, 
even tell them, "Let's stop before just 
give out the answer and think about it first.* 1 
//Raising their hands gives them time 
to think about it, too, you know, so it 
serves a double purpose.// What I felt was 
that you— when you had them bring their 
chairs out, I think this almost set a tone 
that carried through. You know, that was 
unfortunately carried through the lesson. 



DS//CC 

DS//CC 



DS//CC 

HI//SR/CC 



DS//CC//SB 

FR/SB/LN/CC 



The Tentative Model* Graphic Representations 

Graphic representations were seen by this investigator as pre- 
sentations of variables and their relationships as found in the verbal 
teaching behavior of cooperating teachers in conference with student 
teachers. Three models are included* (1) The Smaller Unit of Verbal 
Behavior* (2) The Sequence of Operational Categories* and (3) The Larger 
Unit of Verbal Behavior. 
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Name of Category 



Code Indicator 



Focusing Operations PO 

Descriptive Operations DS 

Prescriptive Operations FR 

Substantive Categories 

Student Teacher Teaching Behavior SB 

Cooperating Teacher Teaching Behavior CB 

Generalized Teaching Behavior GB 

Characteristics of Children CC 

Content CN 

Instructional Materials IM 

The Conference CF 

The Lesson LN 

The Student Teaching Experience ST 

Special Teachers SP 

Noncodable NC 

Cooperating Teacher CT 

Student Teacher ST 



Figure 1 

Tentative Categories and Code Indicators 
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The Smaller Unit of Verbal Behavior 

The Smaller Unit of Verbal Behavior included an Operational 
Category and one or more Substantive Areas . Figure 2 presents a model of 
this unit. The pattern of variables includes Area 0 which is an area 
representing the Operational Behavior. This area could be a Focusing , 

i 

Descriptive , or Prescriptive Operation . Area S represents the Twenty 
Substantive Areas which might be found with this Operation. Each box 
within this area represents one Substantive Area. In the model presented 
in Figure 2 there are five Substantive Areas occurring with the Operational 
Behavior. This is indicated by the overlap of Area S on Area 0. A model 
indicating the presence of one Operation and two Substantive Areas would 
appear with Area 0 overlapped by two boxes in Area S. 

The Sequence of Operational 
Verbal Behavior 

The Sequence of Operational Verbal Behavior included possible 
combinations of Operational talk. Operational talk occurred in the data. 
Sequences A, B, and C each present six Smaller Units of verbal behavior. 
These units include an Operational Category , indicated by Areas F, D, or 
P, and Substantive Categories , indicated by the areas with diagonal lines. 

Sequence A begins with a Focusing Unit. Some sequences found in 
the data began with a Focusing Unit. Not all Focusing was done by the 
cooperating teacher* sometimes the student teacher focused the nature of 
the substantive talk. When this occurred the first operation in a unit of 
cooperating teachers* verbal behavior was coded either as a Focusing, 
Descriptive, or Prescriptive Operation. 

Following the Focusing Unit in sequence A, the cooperating teacher 
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Area 0— Operational Behavior 
Area S— Twenty Substantive Areas 



Figure 2 

Model of the Smaller Unit of Verbal Behavior 
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used three Descriptive Units. These were followed by one Prescriptive 
Unit. The sequence stopped or was interrupted by the student teacher 
after a Focusing Unit. 

Sequence B begins with Describing, continues with a Prescription 
followed by three Descriptive Units, and ends with a Prescription. ✓ 

Sequence C begins with a Prescription, followed by Describing, 
Focusing, Description, Prescription, and stops after a Descriptive 
Operation. 

The sequence of Operational verbal behavipi^was found to follow no 
particular pattern or sequence. Sequences began with any of the three 
Operations. Cooperating teachers ended/a series of Smaller Units of Verbal 
Behavior with Focusing, Descriptive^ or Prescriptive talk. Figure 3 
presents this model. 

The Larger Unit of VerJ>dl Behavior 

In analyzip^the data, coders were instructed to code Smaller Units 
of Verbal Behavior within Larger Units of Verbal Behavior. The Larger Unit 
of Verb^Behavior included uninterrupted talk by the cooperating teacher, 
lght include any number of smaller units. Uninterrupted talk was 
''pre ceded by student teacher talk and followed by student teacher talk. If 
the student interrupted the cooperating teacher before he had completed 
the thought he was expressing, the unit was considered a completed Larger 
Unit of Verbal Behavior. Coders could read as much of the data as neces- 
sary to make a coding decision. 

Figure 4 presents a graphic description of an example of uninter- 
rupted cooperating teacher talk* In this figure the Smaller Unit of Verbal 
Behavior is represented by a diagonal division indicating the presence of 
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F— Focusing Operation 
D— Descriptive Operation 
P— Prescriptive Operation 

Larger diagonal line separates Operations 
and Substantive Areas 



Figure 4 

A Tentative Model Describing a Larger Unit of Individualized 
Verbal Teaching Behavior of Cooperating Teachers in 
Conference with Student Teachers 
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Operational and Substantive variables. There are three squares. Square F 
represents a Focusing Operation. Square D represents a Deacriptive Opera- 
tion and Square P # a Prescriptive Operation. Within the uninterrupted talk 1 
presented here there are seven possibilities for the Larger Units of 
Verbal Behavior. They are as follows: 1 

Area D shows a Descriptive Operation with its accompanying Substan- j 
tive Dimensions), Area F represents a Focusing Operation with its , 

accompanying Substantive Dimension(s). Area P represents a Preacriptive ! 

Operation with its accompanying Substantive Dimension (s). Area D repre- 
sents a larger unit with Descriptive, Prescriptive, and Substantive Dimen- 
sions. Area FD represents Focusing and Describing with the Substantive 
Dimensions. Area FP represents Focusing, Prescribing, and the Substantive 
Dimensions. Area FDP represents a Larger Unit of Verbal Behavior contain- 
ing Focusing, Descriptive and T descriptive Operations accompanied by the 
Substantive Dimension of the verbal behavior. 

Quantitative Findings 

Quantitative presentation of the data includes a description of 
( 1 ) the frequency of Operational categories; ( 2 ) frequency of Substantive 
categories; and (3) a description of the sequence of Operational categories. 
Data used in this phase of the study were typescripts of nine conferences 
of six cooperating teachers systematically selected from the total eighteen 
conferences. 
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Frequency of Operational Categories 

The total number of Operational categories in the nine conferences 
was 1,068. The range of frequency of Operational talk in the conference 
was from a low of thirty-three to a high of 301 f with a median of 106 and 
a mean of 119* Table I presents the quantitative findings describing the 
Operations used by six cooperating teachers in nine conferences. This 
range of Operational talk suggests that cooperating teachers 1 conferences 
were not the same in number of operations used. 

Cooperating teachers whose conferences had more Operational units 
also had the longest conferences, and the teachers having the least 
number of units had the shortest conferences. Teacher B had the longest 
conference (fifty-six pages) and teacher E, the shortest (six pages). 

The average length of a conference was twenty-four pages. 

Focusing Operations accounted on the average for 16 percent of the 
Operational talk. During nine conferences the cooperating teachers 1 use 
of this Operation ranged from a high of 23. percent to a low of 8 percent 
of 169 Focusing Operations. 

Descriptive Operations accounted on the average for 67 percent of 
the Operational talk. The range of use of this category within a total 
frequency of 739 was from a high of 78 percent by teacher A to a low of 
30 percent by teacher E. This finding suggests that cooperating teachers 
use the Descriptive Operations most frequently. 

Prescriptive Operations were found, on the average, to account for 
17 percent of the Operational talk. During the conferences the cooperat- 

l 

ing teachers used 160 Prescriptions , ranging from a high of 49 percent by 
teacher E to a low of 2 percent by teacher A. 
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The findings indicating the frequency with \diich the cooperating 



teachers used the Operations suggest that the teachers are generally 
similar in the amount of time they used the Focusing, Descriptive f and 
Prescriptive Operations # This finding, however, should be considered 
with the findings for each one of the six cooperating teachers* (See 
Table I.) 

Frequency of Substantive Areas 

Twenty Substantive Areas were identified in the original analysis 
of the data# Table H presents these areas in rank order# The most 
frequently used area was Characteristics of Children , occurring 64l times 
( 30 #89 percent)# The next most frequent areas were Student Teacher Teach- 
ing Behavior , occurring 366 times (17*63 percent). Content , occurring 290 
times (13*97 percent), Cooperating Teacher Teaching Behavior , occurring 
225 times (10.84 percent), and Generalized Teaching Behavior , occurring 
146 times (7*03 percent). Following these areas were Instructional 
Materials , found 128 times (6#l6 percent), The Lesson , found 98 times 
(4.72 percent), Student Teaching Experiences , found 42 times (2.02 percent), 
Parents # found 25 times (1#25 percent), and Routines , found 22 times (1.06 
percent) • 

The remaining Substantive Areas were found less often and represent 
the lower half of the rank order# These areas include The Conference # 
occurring 19 times (0*96 percent), Administrative/Supervisory Behavior # 
occurring 13 times (0.62 percent). Curriculum , occurring 11 times (0#53 
percent), Other Teaching Behavior , occurring eight times (0#38 percent). 
Professional Sequence , also occurring eight times (0*38 percent), School 
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Table II 

Rank, Number, and Percent of Substantive Areas Used by Six 
Cooperating Teachers in a Total of Nine Conferences 



Rank 


Substantive Area 


Number 


Percent of 
Total 


1 


Characteristics of Children 


641 


30.89 


2 


Student Teacher Teaching Behavior 


3 66 


17.63 


3 


Content 


290 


13.97 


4 


Cooperating Teacher Teaching Behavior 


225 


10.84 


5 


Generalized Teaching Behavior 


146 


7.03 


6 


Instructional Materials 


128 


6.16 


7 


The Lesson 


98 


4.72 


8 


The Student Teaching Experience 


42 


2.02 


9 


Parents 


25 


1.25 


10 


Routines 


22 


1.06 


11 


The Conference 


20 


0.96 


12 


Special Teachers 


19 


0.91 


13 


Administrative/Supervisory Behavior 


13 


0.62 


14 


Curriculum 


11 


0.53 


15 


Other Teaching Behavior 


8 


0.38 


16 


Professional Sequence 


8 


0.38 


17 


School Monitor 


7 


0.33 


18 


Community Agencies 


3 


0.14 


19 


A Plan for Teaching 


1 


0.04 


20 


School Nurse 


1 


0.04 




Total 


2,075 


99.90 






i 

I 

l 

i- 

I 

l 

{ Monitor , occurring seven times (0.33 percent). Community Agencies . 

| occurring three times (0.14 percent), A Plan for Teaching , occurring one 
j time (0.04 percent), and School Nurse , occurring one time (0.04 percent). 

The range of use is broad, beginning with the single instance of 
0.04 percent of the total 2,075 instances of use to an occurrence of 64l, 
or 30.89 percent of use. The first ten most frequently used areas 

j represent substantitive talk 'which took place in most conferences. The 

\ 

lower half of the ranking includes areas which were used infrequently by 
only one or two teachers or very few times by a number of teachers. 

I Table III presents the number and percent of use of Substantive Areas 

r 

j for each cooperating teacher. 

f 

{ Individual cooperating teacher* s use of the Substantive Areas 

j| ranged from a high of 480 for Teacher B in the second conference to a low 
of seventy-six for Teacher E in the third conference (see Table III). 

The median number of areas used was 230 and the mean was 230.5* This 
range suggests that cooperating teachers vary in the frequency of use of 
the Substantive Areas. 

The Sequence of Operations 

Operational sequences included sequence combinations of Operational 
Verbal Behavior used by cooperating teachers in the conferences. The 
findings presented here describe the frequency with which the operational 
sequences were found in a systematically selected sample of the Cooperat- 
ing Teachers* Verbal Behavior. The sample represents fifteen consecutive 
Larger Units of Verbal Behavior. The presentation includes an explanation 
of a matrix describing the sequences and a quantitative description of the 

i- 

F- 

[ 
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Table III 

Number and Percent of Substantive Areas Used by 
Six Teachers in a Total of Nine Conferences 



Substantive Areas 


Cooperating Teachers 
ABC 


1 


Characteristics of Children 


43 27.04 


118 24.58 


8? 32.58 


2 


Student Teacher 


24 15.09 


122 25.41 


33 12.35 


3 


Content 


24 15.09 


60 12.50 


41 15.35 


4 


Cooperating Teacher Teaching Behavior 


28 17. 61 


37 07.70 


37 13.85 


5 


Generalized Teaching Behavior 


12 07.54 


33 06.87 


21 07.86 


6 


Instructional Materials 


14 08.80 


41 08. 54 


16 05.99 


7 


The Lesson 


8 05.03 


25 05.20 


10 03.74 


8 


The Student Teaching Experience 


2 01.25 


6 01.25 


6 02.24 


9 


Parents 


- - 


8 01.66 


- - 


10 


Routines 


2 01.25 


7 01.45 


- - 


11 


The Conference 


- - 


3 00.62 


3 01.12 


12 


Special Teachers 


- - 


- - 


3 01.12 


13 


Administrative/Supervisory Behavior 


- - 


6 01.25 


3 01.12 


14 


Curriculum 


1 00.62 


2 00.41 


l 00.37 


15 


Other Teacher Behavior 


- - 


2 00.41 


5 01.87 


16 


The Professional Sequence 


- - 


3 00.62 


l 00.37 


17 


School Monitor 


- - 


6 01.25 


- - 


18 


Community Agencies 


- - 


1 00.20 


- - 


19 


A Plan for Teaching 


- - 


- - 


- - 


20 


School Nurse 


„ _ 


_ _ 


_ _ 




Total 


159 


480 


267 



o 
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Total All 



c 


D 


E 


E 


F 


F 


Conferences 


124 40.65 


77 33.47 


37 31.62 


& 

\o 

CM 

O 

CM 


43 26.06 


92 39.82 


641 30.89 


4l 11.71 


20 08.69 


14 11.96 


vO 

CM 

£ 

< r \ 

CM 


43 26.06 


46 19.91 


366 17.63 


60 17.14 


8 03.47 


22 18.80 


9 11.84 


35 21.21 


31 13.41 


29 0 13.97 


33 09.42 


31 13.47 


20 17.09 


6 07.89 


7 04.24 


26 11.25 


225 10.84 


11 03.14 


46 06.08 


9 07.69 


2 02.63 


2 01.21 


10 04.32 


146 07.03 


25 07.14 


2 00.86 


7 05.98 


8 10.52 


8 04.84 


7 03.03 


128 06.16 


14 04.00 


14 06.08 


4 03.41 


1 01.31 


11 06.66 


11 04.76 


98^4.72 


7 02.00 


10 04.34 


- - 


1 01.31 


9 05.45 


1 00.43 


.42 02.02 


17 04.85 










1 00.43' 


25 01.25 


2 00.17 


2 00.68 


3 02.56 


4 05.26 


2 01.21 


- 


22 01.06 


4 01.14 


- - 


- - 


- - 


3 01.81" 


3 01.29 


20 00.96 


1 00.28 


15 06.52 


- - 


- - 




- - 


19 00.91 


1 00.28 


3 01.30 










13 00.62 


4 01.14 


2 00.86 


- - 


- - 


- - 


1 00.43 


11 OO.53 


1 00.28 




- 








8 00.38 


2 00.57 




/ - 








8 00.38 




- 






1 00.60 


- - 


7 00.33 


2 OO.57 


/ 










3 00.14 


1 00.28 












1 00.04 



frequencies of Operational Sequences, Figure 5 presents a matrix which 
can be used for conceptualizing the frequency of Operational Sequences in 
a sample of verbal behavior from nine conferences. 



There are nine cells within the matrix which represent the pattern 
of Operational verbal behavior found in the conferences. The first cell 
(FF) represents two Smaller Units of Verbal Behavior in which a Focusing 
Operation was followed by another Focusing Operation. The second cell 
(FD) represents two smaller units in which a Focusing Operation was 
followed by a Descriptive Operation. The third cell (FF) chows Focusing 
followed by a Prescriptive Operation. The remaining six cells represent 
Descriptive followed by Focusing (DF) f Descriptive followed by Descriptive 
(DD) f Descriptive followed by Prescriptive (DP) # Prescriptive followed by 
Focusing (PF) f Prescriptive followed by Descriptive (FD) f and Prescrip- 
tive followed by Prescriptive (PP). Each tally in each cell represents 
two units of verbal behavior found sequentially in the flow of cooperating 
teacher talk. By recording the flow of talk in this manner it was possible 
to present a graphic representation of the quantitative nature of the 
sequential cooperating teacher Operational behavior described by the 
model in Figure 4. 

The matrix indicates that the six cooperating teachers in the nine 
conferences most frequently described the nature of the Substantive Areas 
under discussion and followed this type of talk by further Descriptive 
talk related to the Substantive Areas under discussion. The matrix also 
indicates that these cooperating teachers least frequently focused upon a 
Substantive Area and followed their Focus with a Prescriptive Operation. 
Other cells in the matrix represent other patterns found in the conferences. 
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DD 
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Figure 5 

Matrix for Conceptualizing the Frequency of Operational 
Sequences in a Sample of Verbal Behavior from 
Nine Cooperating Teachers 1 Conferences 
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Table IV presents the quantitative findings related to the patterns 
of Operational Sequences found in the matrix* The most frequent sequence 
(DD) occurred in 35 percent of the sample which was analyzed* The least 
frequent sequence (FP) occurred in 3*5 percent of the sample* Further 
examination of these findings suggests that most Operational Sequences 
occur in the ranges nearest the mean and median. This finding suggests 
that there was a variety of Operational Sequences occurring as cooperating 
teachers discussed the Substantive Areas* 

A Comparison of Two Category Systems 

The findings presented here deal with the comparison of the system 
of categories developed to describe the verbal behavior of cooperating 
teachers with the categories developed by Brown-Hoffman* tfiich were used 
to describe the verbal behavior of college supervisors in conferences with 
student teachers. (See Chapter IV.) Data used for the comparison were 
fifteen consecutive Larger Units of Verbal Behavior systematically selected 
from nine college supervisors 1 conferences with student teachers* and 
fifteen consecutive Larger Units of Verbal Behavior from nine systemati- 
cally selected cooperating teacher conferences. The following questions 
provided the framework for the presentation of the findings i 

When the system of categories describing the verbal 
behavior of cooperating teachers is applied to the data 
on the college supervisor* do the categories account for 
all the verbal behavior? 

What behaviors are used most by the cooperating teachers? 

What behaviors are used most by the college supervisors? 

Which behaviors are similar? 



Table IV 



Frequency of Operational Sequences in a Sample of 
Verbal Behavior in Nine Cooperating 
Teachers* Conferences 



Operational Sequence 


Number 


Percent of Use 


DD 




6o 


35.0 


DF 




20 


12.0 


FD 




19 


11.1 


DP 




17 


10.0 


H> 




16 


9.4 


PF 




13 


8.0 


PP 




12 


7.0 


FF 




7 


4.0 


FP 




6 


3-5 




Total 


170 


100.0 


Range 


High 


Median 


Mean Low 


Number 


6o 


16 


19 9 


Percent 


35.0 


9.4 


11.1 3-5 



Cooperating Teacher Data Analyzed 
by the Brown-Hofftoan System 

Table V presents the quantitative findings related to the analysis 
of cooperating teacher data using the Brown-Hofftaan System. In analyzing 
the cooperating teacher data, using the Brown-Hofftoan categories, it was 
found that all of the verbal behavior could be classified. Not all of the 
categories, however, were used in the analysis. They wre: Administrative 
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Procedures and Leading Procedures > which fall in the Structuring Domain , 
and Catharsis Procedures arri Social Amenities Procedures , which fall in 
the Affective Domain* 



Table V 

Number and Percent of Use of Brown-Hofftaan Categories from a 
Sanple of Cooperating Teacher Data 



Category 


Number 


Percent 


A2a 


’ 53 


30.1 


Alb 


39 


22.2 


A2b 


29 


16.5 


Ala 


22 


12.5 


B2 


19 


10.8 


C2b 


13 


07.4 


Clb 


1 


00.5 


Cla 


- 


- 


C2a 


- 


- 


B1 


- 


- 


B3 


- 


- 


Total 


176 


100.0 



The other eight categories were identified. These categories 
appeared in the cooperating teacher data with frequencies ranging from 
30.1 percent to 00*5 percent. Interpreting Evaluating Procedures appeared 
most frequently. The next three most frequent categories were* Defining 
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Procedures (22*2 percent) , Hypothesizing Procedures (16.5 percent), and 
Identifying Procedures (12.5 percent). These four categories are 
classifications of verbal behavior which Brown-Hoffhan have described as 
falling in the Problem-Solving Domain . As analyzed by this investigator, 
81.3 percent of the cooperating teacher data sample of verbal behavior was 
classified within this Domain. 

Rapport-Building Procedures accounted for 10.8 percent of the data. 
This was the only procedure classified within the Affective Domain . 
Controlling Procedures accounted for percent of the data and Summary 
Procedures accounted for 00.5 percent. These two categories fall within 
the Structuring Domain « 

College Supervisor Data 
Analyzed by the Tentative Model 

Table VI presents the quantitative findings related to the analysis 
of college supervisors 1 verbal behavior, using the categories established 
by this investigator to describe the verbal behavior of cooperating 
teachers. In analyzing the data it was found that not all of the verbal 
behavior of the college supervisor could be classified. All of the 
Operational Categories were used in the analysis, but not all of the 
Substantive Areas which appeared in the cooperating teacher data appeared 
in the college supervisor data. It was also found that there were 
Substantive Areas occurring in the college supervisor data which did not 
appear in the cooperating teacher data. 

The two Substantive Areas found in the college supervisors* data 
were The Recording (RC) and The College Supervisor (CS). 

The Recording . The Recording referred to the procedures used by 
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the college supervisor to tape-record the teaching of the student teachers 
with idiom they were having the conference. This recording was used as 
part of the conference framework for focusing on the analysis of the 
teaching which the student had done. 

The College Supervisor . The College Supervisor referred to talk 
appearing in the conference which dealt with reference to the college 
supervisor. This area was used by one college supervisor as he referred 
to his analysis of the student’s lesson and to his talks with the 
cooperating teacher working with the student. 

Findings from the analysis of the college supervisor conference 
indicate that college supervisors used the Focusing Operation (PO) in 
36.4 percent of the Operational Talk . Descriptive Operations (DS) occurred 
in 47.0 percent of the total Operations, and the Prescriptive Operations 
(PR) were found in 17*0 percent of the talk. 

These findings suggest that the college supervisor spent more of 
the conference time in Focusing on the substance of the conference and in 
using Descriptive Operations related to these Substantive Areas . Prescrib- 
ing was the least frequent type of Operational Verbal Behavior. Of tho 
three Operations, the Descriptive Category was the most frequently used. 

The use of nine Substantive Areas ranged from a high of 36 . 0 
percent for Student Teacher Teaching Behavior (SB) to a low of 00. 5 
percent for The Plan (PN). The next most frequent areas used by the col- 
lege supervisors were: Characteristics of Children (CC) (26.1 percent) 

and Content (CN) (13*0 percent). 

Eleven of tho Substantive Areas used by cooperating teachers were 
not used by the college supervisors. Most of the unused areas were areas 
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which fell in the lower rank of use by the cooperating teachers. These 
were: Special Teachers , Admlnl strati ve/Supervisory Behavior , Curriculum . 

Other Teacher Behavior . School Monitor , Community Agencies , and School 
Nurse. Unused areas falling in the upper rank of cooperating teacher use 
were: The Student Teaching Experience . Parents , and Routines. 

A System of Categories for Describing and Analyzing 
Verbal Teaching Behavior of Cooperating Teachers 
in Conference with Student Teachers 



The model developed in this stu dy is made up of descriptions of 
verbal teaching behavior of cooperating teachers. Future research should 
give attention to verification and/or modification of the tentative model 
developed in this study. A possible modification of the tentative model 
appears on pages 154-1 57 . The Operations and Substantive Areas have been 
examined and synthesized into a more detailed and comprehensive model: 

( 1 ) a more detailed system of code indicators for classifying data; 

(2) extended descriptions of the Operational categories; (3) synthesis of 
the Substantive Areas into five major classifications; and (4) sub-classi- 
fications of Substantive Areas that provide a possible framework for 
investigating the specific nature of this dimension of supervisory 
conferences. 

It is important to note that the modification of the. categories is 
not presented as a model of individualized teaching of the same order as 
the original model. Some of the classifications that appear in the 
modification constitute categories of individualized supervisoxy teaching 
that have not as yet been empirically identified and described in super- 
visory conferences. The intent here in developing a modification of the 
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f tentative model is to formulate an instrument that might possibly be used 

| in the designs of future studies. 

i 

| 

| The Modified Model* System of Categories for 

\ Describing Supervisory Teaching Behavior 

l 

l 

| Categories used to classify supervisory teaching describe verbal 

k teaching behavior in supervisory conferences. There are two basic dimen- 

[ sions to these categories. The dimensions are referred to as Operational 

j and Substantive. 

* 

Operational Verbal Behavior 

One dimension of verbal behavior identified in supervisory con- 
ferences is Operational. This type of teaching is functional and is 
classified in three ways. The three functions of Operational behavior are* 
Focusing . Descriptive , and Prescriptive . 

Focusing Operations . Focusing Operations indicate verbal behavior 
that calls attention to or denotes the Substantive Areas to be discussed 
in the conference. A Focusing Operation solicits or refers to the sub- 
stance of the supervisory discourse at different and varying levels of 
thought. A supervisor Focuses by means of a question or reference to a 
definition, an explanation, an inference, a logical relationship, a 
proposal or hypothesis, a generalization, an evaluation, an agreement or 
disagreement, a re-statement, or a reaction* 

Referring means to denote, allude, or initiate. 

Asking means to inquire, examine, solicit, invite or investigate. 



Code Indicators for Classifying Focusing Operations 



Focusing (FO) 



F01.0 


Refers 


1.1 


Refers to 


1.2 


Refers to 


1.3 


Refers to 


1.4 


Refers to 


1.5 


Refers to 


1.6 


Refers to 


1.7 


Refers to 


1.8 


Refers to 



a definition or description 
an explanation 
an inference 
a logical relationship 
a summary 

a proposal or hypothesis 
a generalization 
an evaluation 
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1.9 


Refers to 


1.10 


Refers to 


1.11 


Refers to 


F02.0 


Asks 


2.1 


Asks for j 


2.2 


Asks for j 


2.3 


Asks for j 


ZA 


Asks for j 


2.5 


Asks for i 


2.6 


Asks for ; 


2.7 


Asks for i 


2.8 


Asks for i 


2.9 


Asks for i 


2.10 


Asks for i 


2.11 


Asks for ; 



a reaction 



a re- statement 



a definition or description 
an explanation 
an inference 
a logical relationship 
a summary 

a proposal or hypothesis 
a generalization 
an evaluation 
a reaction 

an agreement or disagreement 
a re-statement 

Descriptive Operations . Descriptive Operations order the phenomena 
of the substantive talk. These operations function as a process to bring 
meanings* clarifications* feelings* judgements and generalizations to the 
content under discussion in a supervisory conference. 

Example 

Defining means to describe or portray or identify. 

Clarifying means to interpret, explain* reason* infer or imply. 
Summarizing means to abstract previous discourse. 

Agreeing means to accept a position or point of view. 

Disagreeing means to not accept a position or point of view. 
Restating means to repeat what has been previously said. 

Reacting means to reply in a subjective way. 

Code Indicators for Classifying Descriptive Operations 

Descriptive (DS) 

DS1.1 Defining 
DS1 • 2 Clarifyin g 

1.21 Explaining 

1.22 Making logical relationships 

1.23 Inferring or Implying 
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DS1.3 Proposing or making a proposition 
DS1.4 Hypothesizing 
DS1.5 Summarizing 

} DS1.6 Generalizing (logic not clear) 

\ DS1.7 Generalizing (logic clear) 

i 

j DS1.8 Agreeing 

f 

j DS1.9 Disagreeing 

| DS1.10 Restating 

DS1.11 Reacting 

I Prescriptive Operations . Prescriptive Operations are decisions 

i made by the supervisor which prescribe the nature of a teaching behavior 

? that did, will or might have taken place. It may be that subsequent 

i teaching behaviors that occur as a result of the interaction in a super- 

i visory conference are initiated through the use of these Prescriptive 
I behaviors. With this in mind, it can be assumed that this Operation may 

j be considered a crucial teaching behavior for it seems to have an important 
| influence on the student teacher* s subsequent teaching. It also provides 

{ the framework for the quality of productive and generative knowledge 

related to concepts of teaching behaviors. These Operations may develop 
at a very low level of thought production. Through the use of skillful 
and systematic Focusing and Descriptive Operations on the part of the 
supervisor higher levels of productive knowledge may be developed. A 
Prescriptive Operation classifies only that talk in the conference that 
1 deals with generalizations about teaching behaviors and docs not classify 
generalizations related to other Substantive Areas. 

Examples 

To think about or gues s the nature of a teaching behavior. 

To consider a proposal for a teaching behavior. 

To make a proposition for a teaching behavior 

To anticipate or hypothesize a teaching behavior. 

To generalize a teaching behavior. 
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Code Indicators for Classifying Prescriptive Operations 



Prescriptive Operations 

1.1 Generalizing (no logical referent) 

1.2 Considering a proposal (no logical referent) 

1-3 Making a proposition (logical referent) 

1.4 Hypothesizing (logical ordered plan for testing 

appropriateness of a Prescription — 
There is an inherent assumption that 
this teaching will be examined for 
possible subsequent modification.) 

1.5 Generalizing (logical referent— It is assumed that 

these Prescriptions are concepts of 
teaching and are highly related to 
the prediction about and control of 
teaching.) 



Code Indicators 
PR 
PR 
PR 
PR 
PR 



FR 



Substantive Areas 

The second dimension of verbal behavior in supervisory conferences 
is Substantive. A Substantive area identifies vhat the participants of 
the conference are talking about. Each Operational category is accompanied 
by at least one Substantive Area. 



Teaching Behaviors 

1.1 Interactive Teaching Behaviors 

Refers to teaching that takes place in 
individualized, small group, or large 
classroom situations. During this teach- 
ing there occur behavioral processes and 
operations that are verbal, perf ormanative , 
or expressive. 



1.11 

1.12 

1.13 

1.14 

1.15 



Student Teacher 
Supervisor 
Generalizations 
Other Teachers 
Team Teaching 



TB 

ITB 



STTB 

CTTB 

GTB 

OTTB 

TTTB 
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Code Indicators 



1.2 Schematic Teaching Behaviors SCB 

Deals with teaching behavior such as planning 
lessons, units of instruction, establishing 
routines, assessment and evaluation of learn- 
ing. Concerns of the conference participants 
falling in this area can be classified as any 
teaching behavior that is not interactive. 



I 1.21 Student Teacher STTB 
{ 1.22 Supervisor CTTB 
{ 1.23 Generalizations GTB 
[ 1.24 Other Teachers OTTB 
| 1.25 Team Teaching TTTB 

1 Background and Characteristics of Learners CC 



Interaction in supervisory conferences focuses on back- 
ground and characteristics of learners. Both the children 
in a classroom and the student teacher himself are dis- 
cussed. All talk that relates to background and char- 
acteristics of any learner falls in this area. 



2.1 Cognitive structure CS 

2.2 Social structure SS 

2.3 Psychological structure PsS 

2.4 Physical structure PyS 

i 

Curriculum Content CN 



Deals with the curricula for the elementary school 
and the professional education sequence. 

3.1 Knowledge CNK 

3.2 Skills CNS 

3.3 Attitudes CNA 

Organization and Administration of Instruction OA 



Concerned with the organization and administration of 
instruction in the elementary school and the school of 
education pre paring the student teacher. 



Instructional 


IN 


4.11 Modes 


HD 


4.12 Lessons 


LN 


4.13 Units 


UN 


4.14 Curricula designs 


CS 



[ 

r. 
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Code Indicators 



4.2 Administrative AD 

4.21 Interactive XT 

4.22 Schematic SC 

Instructional Materials 3M 



Focuses on materials of instruction for children and 
the student. 

5.1 Use of media and materials UM 

5.2 Production of media and materials FM 



Implications and Recommendations 



Relationships between independent! intervening, and dependent 
variables identified in supervisory conferences should be studied in order 
that hypotheses can be tested and confirmed or rejected. These findings 
then will eventually provide explanatory principles that can be used to 
control and predict the effect of cooperating teachers* individualized 
teaching. 

For example, investigators should focus their study on the relation- 
ships that exist between the cooperating teacher* s verbal behavior in con- 
ference and the lovel of thinking evidenced by the student teachers* verbal 
behavior. Different modes of supervisory conferences with student teachers 
should bo studied to gain further knowledge. Answers to the following 
questions would lead to the establishment of this knowledge. 

What are the relationships among the use of the categories 
of verbal behavior in different conference situations, such 
as a short conference, a long conference, a student- centered 
conference, a conference focused on the analysis of teaching, 
general conferences, three-way conferences with other individual s 
who have a responsibility to the student teacher’s experience, 
and conferences focused on one Substantive Area? 

VJhat variables affect the intent of the cooperating teacher 
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in structuring the conference? How do these variables 
affect the verbal behavior in conferences which are struc- 
tured around a specific intent such as the analysis of the 
levels of children # s thinking on the development of specific 
concepts? 

The findings of this study indicate that cooperating toachers' use 
of the categories of verbal behavior varied. Future investigators should 
attempt to understand the dynamics of cooperating teachers' personal 
teaching styles, strategies, and maneuvers. Investigations of this nature 
would be fruitful in adding knowledge related to the following questions 
currently raised by individuals working in the general field of super- 
vision, both pre-service and inservice. 

Is there an emerging substance of supervision? Aro 
supervisors using patterns of verbal behavior that 
might suggest a logic of supervisory discourse? Does 
the language of supervision reveal characteristic 
linguistic forms? 

Outcomes and effects of the cooperating teachers' work with student 

teachers are important considerations in understanding tho work of the 

cooperating teacher. Investigations should be developed which attempt 

to relate verbal teaching behavior to the following outcomes: 

Does the cooperating teacher help the student solve his 
problems? Does the cooperating teacher adapt himself to 
the students' needs? Has the cooperating teacher developed 
his own personal idiom? Does the cooperating toachor have 
a commitment to his own and his student teacher's individual 
personal idiom? 

What are the relationships between a cooperating teacher's 
verbal teaching behavior in conferences with a student and tho 
student teacher's self acceptance, motivational changos, 
development of critical thinking, creativity, problem-solving 
ability, conceptualization of subject matter as instructional 
fiolds, and conceptualization of the learning process and 
methodology? 

The comparative phase of this study was fruitful in pointing to 
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implications for further study of the specific similarities and differences 
of the Brown-Hoffman Model and the tentative model developed in this study. 

A common data source should be used to analyze more fully the 
relationships between the two category systems. Further study of the two 
models should reveal reasons for the lack of appearance of some of the 
Brown-Hofftoan categories in the cooperating teaching data. Indications as 
to the reasons for the high percentages of the Brown-Hofftoan Problem- 
Solving Domain in cooperating teacher data should also be forthcoming 
through further investigation. 

Further study should be made in an attempt to describe the common- 
alities and significant differences between the categories of verbal 
behavior developed in other studies of teaching in the total classroom 
situation with large groups of learners and one teacher and the categories 
described in this study. It is important also that team-teaching situations 
be systematically studied in order to identify teaching variables. These 
findings should be compared with group and individualized teaching. 

This study was carried out using a limited population of cooperating 
teachers, selected classificatory principles in content analysis, one 
method of establishing levels of reliability, and a stipulated definition 
of model development. The following implications are suggested as future 
extensions of the present design and methodology. 

Attempts should be made to investigate and test the feasibility of 
the model developed in tho present study by designing studies which attempt 
to deal with variables such asx 

larger populations of cooperating teachers 

different geographic locations 

different philosophical orientations of cooperating teachers 



various modos and types of administration and supervision 
of elementary school 
types of student teachers 
types of college supervisors 
age of children or youth being taught 
subject matter specialization 
judged competencies of cooperating teachers 

Classificatory principles in content analysis used in this and other 
studies of teaching should be investigated in order to establish implica- 
tions for use and development of these principles in systematic analysis 
of teaching. 

A priori and a posteriori types of content analysis should bo com- 
pared empirically by analyzing data using categories of verbal teaching 
behavior developed by the two approaches. Findings may give clues as to 
tho limitations and strengths of the two methods of establishing variables 
in the first stages of theory development. 

Reliability procedures used in the studies of teaching should be 
examined. It may be possible to postulate criteria for these procedures 
which can then be tested. Categories of verbal behavior of cooperating 
teachers should bo subjected to analysis by (1) a toam of coders with 
general backgrounds, and (2) by codors with specializations in the 
substantive areas. 

It is assumed that the performance of individuals whose touching 
responsibility is in the professional laboratory oxperienco for student 
teachers has some uniquonoss. As has been shown, linguistic variables of 
supervisory teaching in conferences tdth students can bo identified and 
analyzed. Programs proparing cooperating teachers should help them to 
identify and understand the linguistic variables in their individualized 
teaching, and the relationships of theso variables to desired outcomos in 



the various aspects of their work with a student teacher. 

As future investigators verify the existence of the verbal behaviors 
identified in the present study, individuals designing programs to prepare 
cooperating teachers should endeavor to help teachers to understand the 
specific functions and patterns of the three Operations described here. 
Experiences should be provided in which the Focusing Operation is studied 
in a variety of teaching situations. Similar study of the Descriptive and 
Prescriptive Operations would be fruitful. 

Each of the substantive areas can be studied further by cooperating 
teachers to determine the form and structure of these areas as they are 
dealt with during supervisory teaching. As cooperating teachers carry out 
study of substantive areas, they should begin to formulate a conceptual 
scheme which would help thorn in organizing the content of the substantive 
areas in an appropriate form for the student teacher himself to use in 
formulating his conceptual scheme of tho areas in his future work with 
children and/or youth. 

Cooperating teachers can be taught to use the study of teaching as 
the central focus in guiding student teachers* laboratory experiences. 

In order to accomplish this, programs preparing cooperating teachers must 
resolve the question of the substance of the study of teaching. Inherent 
in the answer to this question, is the need for a search for various models 
of process and substance. For example, in studying teaching cooperating 
teachers might use the inductive methodology of this study. Using such a 
model cooperating teach ors would have the opportunity to identify their 
personal style of teaching through the identification of specific variables 
such as the functions and substance inherent in their teaching situation. 



In learning to study tho teaching of their students, cooperating 
teachers can discover a conceptual scheme for analyzing tho style of their 
students. Helping the student to understand how he is functioning in his 
teaching situation holds promise for continuing development of the futuro 
teacher. 

Selection and evaluation of cooperating teachers can be carried out 
by school systems and departments of education, in some part, by using the 
knowledge of the cooperating teacher* s abilities, competencies, and 
interests in developing himself as a supervisor of student teachers, 
having the control and understanding of his and othors* verbal toaching 
behavior. 

Cooperating teachers working with college supervisors need to deter- 
mine the uniq’"' aspects of their work with student teachers. Conferences 
between cooperating teachers and college supervisors should deal with 
‘ substantive areas in such a way as to increase the cooperating teacher's 
understanding and control over the areas he will deal with in his work 
with the student. This holds true in reverse for the college supervisor. 

Ho will modify his teaching in the substantive areas as ho gains under- 
standing and control over his unique contribution to the student teacher's 
growth. 

College supervisors should study their conferences with student 
teachers to gain greater control and understanding of their function in 
the student teaching experience. Other supervisory personnel who have 
direct conference contact with student teachers vail also find this type 
of study a fruitful area for improving professional competencies. 

Professors of education who plan professional education sequences 
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would find the examination of the substantive areas of this study a rich 
source of content for their programs in preparing teachers. While many of 
the areas have traditionally appeared in curricula models for the future 
teacher, a modification of structure and organization of the content areas 
seems appropriate in terms of the nature of the concerns students discussed 
with cooperating teachers. 

This final implication provides a framework for possible rethinking 
of the content for professional education sequences in teacher education 
programs. The focus for the structure of content and experiences aimed at 
preparing teachers should be centered around a systematic study of teaching 
behaviors. In this way the student of teaching would develop a concept of 
himself as a teacher rather than, as heretofore, solely from concepts of 
related disciplines. The formulation of a concept of teaching can no 
longer be left to chance as has been asked of students of teaching in the 
past. In the future prospective teachers should be systematically guided 
to formulations of their own personal teaching styles through well planned 
and conceived encounters with concepts of teaching. 
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Chapter VI 



THE WORK OF ONE COLLEGE SUPERVISOR WITH COOPERATING TEACHERS 
IN OFF-CAMPUS SCHOOLS i AN ANALYSIS OF CONFERENCES 
Theodora Randall Kinsey 

Change in the locale of student teaching experiences and the many 
difficulties which have arisen as a result have caused teacher educators 
to become greatly concerned over the relationship between schools and 
colleges engaged in teacher education and the quality of the student 
teaching experiences being provided. Efforts aimed toward improving 
school-college relationships and the quality of student teaching experi- 
ences have been stepped up and become more widespread. Many of those 
involved have come to believe that the quality of student teaching 
experience is conditioned by the guidance given to students during the 
student teaching period and this, in turn, is affected by the way in vhich 
supervisors of student teachers work together as they carry out their 
responsibilities with student teachers. 

It is frequently stated in the literature that supervision of a 
student teacher is the "joint'* or "shared" responsibility of a cooperating 
teacher and a college supervisor. But little attention has been given to 
the ways and means of their working together. That is, how and on what 
the two supervisors work cooperatively with one another, how the two 



coordinate their separate efforts with the student teacher. The way in 
which college supervisors and cooperating teachers far too often work 
together in off-campus student teaching situations is described by the 
AACTE Subcommittee on School-College Relationships in Teacher Education* 

College supervision of student teaching has been a link 
between the school and the college since the beginning of 
off-campus student teaching, but it has been a very weak link 
at best. The college supervisor and the student teacher are 
usually guests in the classroom. Everyone, including the 
cooperating teacher, treads easily so as not to upset anybody 
or anything. The student often feels torn between the posi- 
tions of the cooperating teacher and those of the college 
supervisor. The college supervisor has little influence over 
the classroom program, and the practicing classroom teachers 
have almost no influence over the college program. Both 
groups tend to go their own ways and no bridges are crossed, 
no barrier broken, although everyone is usually polite, at 
least when the other one is around. 1 

Ward and Suttle state: "It is not uncommon for one supervisor to observe 

and decide upon an approach to helping the student while the other super- 
visor is pursuing a different one. Both may have equally good approaches— 
they may be simply taking different routes toward the same goal. But when 

this occurs, it may result in confusion to the one being helped; the 

p 

student wonders whose suggestions he should follow." 

Without question greater cooperation and coordination in the super- 
vision of student teachers is needed for instructional improvement. A 



E. Brooks Smith (chairman). Cooperative Structures in School- 
College Relationships for Teacher Education: Report Number Two , American 

Association of _ Colleges for Teacher Education Subcommittee on School- 
College Relationships in Teacher Education (Washington, D.C.: American 

Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1965 ) , p. 102. 

^William Ward and John Suttle, "The Oregon Flan to Improve the 
Induction Process: The Program to Prepare Supervision Teachers and the 

Organization of Schools and Colleges to Accommodate the Process," 

Journal of Teacher Education , 1?:448, Winter, 1966. 
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\ cooperating teacher and college supervisor share joint responsibility 

j for supervising a student teacher, that is, for observing, evaluating, 

\ and guiding the development of a student’s teaching behavior. Because the 

i two supervisors are partners in student teacher supervision, innovative 

t 

j approaches to partnership hold promise for improvement of the quality of 
student teaching experiences. 

: Innovation in supervisory practices should be based on some con- 

| ceptualization of supervising behavior. The series of studies on super- 

\ 

j vision of student teachers reported in this monograph is based on the 
j assumption that supervising behavior and teaching behavior are, in essence, 

I the same. Cooperating teachers and college supervisors do individualized 

r teaching during their supervisory conferences with student teachers. If 

f one accepts this assumption, that the behavior of the two supervisors with 

[ student teachers during supervisory conferences is teaching behavior, then 

j the partner relationship between the cooperating teacher and the college 

5 supervisor is, theoretically if not in actual practice, similar to a team 

[ teaching relationship. 

J Shaplin defines team teaching as ”. • • a typo of instructional 

| organization, involving teaching personnel and the students assigned to 

them, in which two or more teachers are given responsibility, working 
together, for all or a significant part of the instruction of the same 
[ group of students . Explaining more fully the meaning of certain words 

| and phrases used in this definition, Shaplin states that his use of type 

i 

■ Hudson T. Shaplin, "Description and Definition of Team Teaching,” 

Team Teaching , Judson T. Shaplin and Henry F. Olds, Jr., editors (New York: 
Harper and Row, Publishers, 19^4) • p. 15* 



